frankly Speaking 


oe of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 marks another milepost 
in the history of America’s highway transportation. The task of provid- 
ing an all-weather surface on the main rural highways has been substantially 
accomplished. We now are in a position to modernize these main-line highways 
where needed, to extend their “branch lines” in the form of secondary or feeder 
roads into the areas of farm production, and to relieve trafic congestion in their 
terminal cities, all to the end of providing a highway transportation system of 
ever-increasing utility to the Nation. 

Particularly in the construction of the improvements needed in urban 
areas do our new responsibilities present a challenge. Properly conceived, these 
improvements can free trafhe flow, and, by reopening access to the central 
business districts, revitalize the entire community. Poorly located or designed, 
they can retard or even seriously distort desirable development. 

Trafic operation on these urban facilities will present many problems— 
some old but greatly magnified, and others entirely new. To mention but one, 
how can the facilities be designed to prepare drivers psychologically for the 
transition from the high-speed expressway penetrating the very heart of the 
city to the trafhe-controlled city street? Without adequate trafhe engineering 
consideration these transition areas can become, for vehicle and pedesrian alike, 
the most hazardous links in our entire highway transportation system. 

Many groups are now combining their efforts toward the solution of some 
of these problems. Notable are the urban transportation surveys conducted or 


in progress in 21 urban areas, involving the cooperation of local, State, and 
Federal agencies. Important also is the recently organized Committee on Street 
and Highway Traffic Engineering Functions and Administration. This com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the American Public Works Association, and the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers, has as its objective the determination and recommendation of 
the most effective practices in traffic engineering and administration in the 


development of urban trafic improvements. 

To meet the challenge presented we must take full advantage of all existing 
skills in engineering and planning. We must always be ready to adopt improve- 
ments in trafic operation and design principles: that are developed through 
experience and research. But above all we must continue and extend the sound 
cooperative relationships in administrative practices that have characterized our 
steady highway progress over a quarter century. 


Smee 


United States Commissioner of Public Roads. 
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Existing Highways 


by E. F. Copett, Memser, [. T. E. 
Trafic Engineer, Massachusetts Dept. of Public Roads 


Technological advancement in the 
post-war United States bids fair to 
revolutionize our mode of living. Im- 
provements will, we are told, extend 
to many departments of life.  Pre- 
fabricated houses will make for low- 
cost housing. A host of mechanical 
and electrical gadgets will put an end 
to household drudgery. Metals and 
fibres will furnish us with clothing 
possessed of ever-so-many resisting 
qualities. 


A Streamlined Transportation Future 


Nor are these all to which we may 
lock forward. Transportation is 
scheduled to undergo a great trans- 
formation. Passengers are to travel in 
deluxe railroad cars, the engines of 
which will be jet propelled. Air trav- 
el will be hurtled through space at the 
unbelievable speeds of 1000 to 1500 
m.p.h. Motor vehicle trafhe will 
move on magic motorways where 
comfort and safety will be practically 
assured. 

These may be correct 
Perchance the dreams of visionaries of 
other days are actually to take form. 
I venture to say, however, that the 
daily lives of most of us will suffer 
but little if many of these predictions 
are slow of fulfillment. 

Yet there are those post-war im- 
provements which must be immediate. 
Highway improvements, for example! 
These will brook no delay. Upon 
these will turn our lives, our health 
and our economy. The question na- 
turally arises, then, as to the nature of 
these improvements. What are the 
best measures to pursue? Should we 
construct new roads of the superhigh- 


forecasts. 


way type or should we attempt to 
adapt our existing system to meet 
present needs and those of the imme- 
diate future? 


Some Place Superhighways First 


The answer will depend upon the 
viewpoint. There are those who main- 
tain that superhighways should be our 
first consideration. They point out 
that construction of this kind will not 
only serve to accommodate and facili- 
tate the vast increase in vehicular 
travel that is certain to follow in the 
wake of the but will likewise 
issist in rehabilitation of veterans 
through necessary public works. They 
ire of the opinion also that by siphon- 
ing off through traffic, urban streets 
will function smoothly. 


War, 


Others Place Urban Streets First 


In the opposite camp are those who 
hold that street trafhc should 
occupy first place. Not that they are 
opposed to superhighways. They are 
not. They feel, however, that super- 
highways should be a gradual develop- 
ment rather than a project to be com- 
pleted within a few years following 
cessation of hostilities. 

The reasons advanced in support of 
the urban program are strictly logical. 
It is pointed out that 98.4‘, of high- 
way travel is less than 100 miles. 
Added strength is lent to the argu- 
ment by the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation’s statement that “In 1941, 34,- 
000,000 motor vehicles rolled up 348 
billion miles of travel in the U. S. 
Over half of it was on the 10% of 
the roads made up of city streets 
(30‘% on local streets and 20% on 


urban 
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main state highway extensions inside 
the city.) Over 36% of the travel 
was on rural state highways, which 
contain 15° of total road mileage. 
Less than 14° was on country and 
local roads which represent 75‘, of 
all road mileage. Thus a very limited 
mileage of streets and roads carries 
the great bulk of motor travel.” 
We find ourselves aligned with the 
thought. And, | 
feel, with sound reason. Look about 
our city streets and those of the 
larger towns. What is the traffic pat- 
tern if not one of congestion, delay 


second school of 


and accidents? 

Every time I witness the helter- 
skelter travel on city streets I’m re- 
minded of the pictures one sees in the 
movies of a cattle roundup. The cat- 
tle are being pressed from all sides and 
wedged into the narrow opening of a 
corral. In the hurly-burly that fol- 
lows, some are gored slightly, others 
side-scraped and still others thrown to 
the ground in their headlong passage. 

Some may object to this analogy. 
But what is more typical of travel on 
urban streets? By and large munici- 
palities do not have sufhciently wide 
thoroughfares to handle efficiently the 
tremendous volumes forced upon 
them. Vehicles are compressed within 
narrow street limits in much _ the 
same fashion as the cattle and with 
the same bad results. 


Bottlenecks in Cities 


Many factors are responsible. We 
shall try and consider several of them. 
The first with which we are faced is 
the state trafhe routed 
through cities and towns.  I[nvari- 
ably this traffic is bottle-necked in the 
most critical areas. Obviously this is 
a mistake. The deplorable part of it 
is that cities benefit next to nothing, 
financially, by the commingling of 
through and local trafic. Were it not 
constrained to follow a given route, 
through trafhe would gladly 


highway 


most 














A typical example of helter-skelter traffic on 


‘Yale Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research photograph. } 


city streets. 


avoid the jams and delays to which it 
is forced to submit. 

Manifestly these phases of 
trafhce should be segregated. Of course 
the only remedy is the superhighway 
with its ramps for entering and leav- 
ing. But, I repeat, if the building of 
such highways is made the first con- 
sideration, a period of several years 
must elapse before even partial relief 
for urban trafhce will be had. In the 
meantime chaotic urban highway con- 
ditions are bound to result. 

Can we then afford to temporize? 
Can we take the chance that in the in- 
terim we can, in some _ providential 


two 


manner, manage to keep trafic mov- 
ing even though our already overbur- 
dened streets will be submitted to ad- 
ditional loads? Congestion, delay, ac- 
cidents and decentralization are the 
coins in which we are already paying 
for refusal to face the urban situat on 
squarely. 

Now we are a very practical and a 


thrifty people. We trumpet these 
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facts to the world. Yet the confusion 
that abounds on urban streets gives to 
our vaunted words the lie. Can we 
not see that our urban highway jum- 
ble is costing us needless millions? 
Certainly the people of the United 
States must realize that decentraliza- 
tion, the gasoline consumed in delay, 
the accidents that hourly occur on 
our streets, comprising the major por- 
tion of highway mishaps, and the gen- 
eral inconvenience to persons using 
the central area are reflected in taxes. 


What To Do 

What then should be done about the 
matter? Well, the solution is not 
new nor is it difficult. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat drastic. It consists in 
the elimination, so far as is practi- 
cable, of those features of urban 
travel that tend to disrupt or impede 
the ordinary flow of trafic. It means, 
e. g., that we have got to approach 
the parking situation in the central 
area from a new angle. We must, too, 
overcome other irksome features of 
highway travel and things that have a 
bearing on operation. Lastly we must 
come to grips with the proper use of 
streets by pedestrians. 

It is doubtful if even the weather 
is as much talked of as these things. 
Most everyone has some form of com- 
plaint. Perchance if parking and pe- 
destrians were less the topic of criti- 
cism, something really constructive 
would have long since been accom- 
plished. We have, however, lacked the 
courage to attack these problems in a 
fearless fashion. 

By this I do not mean that much, 
very much has not been done to rem- 
edy the parking evil and to safeguard 
highway users. It has! At best, how- 
ever, it has been but a palliation. Be- 
fore dwelling on this let us consider 
the parking situation in some of its 
phases. 


Parking 
There are some places where park- 
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ing in the central area does not exert 
too harmful an influence on moving 
trafhc. For the most part, such con- 
ditions prevail in the smaller towns 
But urban streets are generally 
best three lane 


only. 
of the 
variety. 

Common dictates that ' 
for specific reasons should vehicles be 
ailowed to park on streets of so nar- 
row width. Even to permit parking 
on a single side of busy one-way 
streets is, to my mind, an error of 
judgment. Because spaces here, as 
elsewhere, are at a premium during 
working hours, a single infraction in 
the form of double parking can tie up 
trafhc for blocks. 

Confusion is often piled on confu- 
sion by angle parking of passenger 
cars. This is the favorite parking 
method of many merchants and not a 
few women. The former contend that 
more cars can be thus accommodated 
and that business is assisted. Many 
women do not have too great facility 
in backing parallel to the curb and as 
a result are partial to angle parking. 
Both are correct. Both, too, are ap- 
parently unmindful of the congestion 
and accidents that are rightly charge- 
able to parking of this nature. 

Transportation trucks of — the 
freight car type are likewise inclined 
towards angle parking. As I see it, 
some of this type of parking is excus- 
able. Merchandise has got to be 
moved if business is to continue. Or- 
dinarily operators of these vehicles are 
forced to load or unload heavy or 
bulky material. It is natural then 
that they adopt the least laborious 
manner of carrying on their work. 
Moreover it does not seem fair to cen- 
sure these drivers when, because of 
inability to get to the curb, they re- 
sort to double parking. 

All sorts of expedients have been 
tried in an effort to cope with the 
parking situation. Parking has been 
prohibited at all times in many places. 
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Time limits for parking have also been 
established. Attempts have likewise 
been made to prohibit parking in the 
direction of the prevailing flow. Park- 
ing bans have in addition been placed 
between specified 
hours. Parking meters have been tried 
by some as a medium of relief. 


on limited areas 


Traffic Remedies Have Been Ineffectual 


All have, to some degree, been in- 
effectual. They have failed to accom- 
plish the results intended, which are 
tu make for efhcient use of the high- 
way. Restrictive signs are not self- 
enforcing. Violations must be con- 
stantly checked. urban 
streets are so numerous, the phases of 
restriction so varied and the number 


Because 


of police so limited, proper enforce- 
ment is well nigh impossible. What is 
true of signs holds also for meters 
since at best these are on the order of 
a sign and require to be policed. It 
has been the experience of some, like- 
wise, that meters simply change the 
locale of the parking problem. Then, 
too, there are legal aspects concern- 
ing the erection of these devices that 
must be considered in some places. 


The Answer—Prohibit Parking 


What then should be done respect- 
ing parking in the central areas of 
cities? How are we to cure most of 
the traffic ills and restore facility of 
movement? The answer is to prohibit 
parking at anytime on all of these 
streets save for the purpose of per- 
mitting persons to board or alight 
from busses or to allow for the pick- 
up and discharge of merchandise. 
Even the latter should be restricted to 
certain hours of the morning and aft- 
ernoon. 


To be sure parking is a right ac- 
quired by the public as an incident of 
travel. Yet municipalities act within 
their province when they prohibit or 
A Massachusetts 


parking. 


restrict 
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Supreme Court decision has this to 
say respecting this matter: “No right 
of any citizen is impaired by an ordi- 
nance which prohibits the parking of 
vehicles at a place in a public street 
or highway where such person has no 
legal title to the land occupied by the 
street or highway and has no interest 
in such greater than an easement of 
travel which is held in common with 
all citizens.” Obviously, then, there 
is no legal impediment to complete 
prohibition. 


But Provide Off-Street Facilities 


But vehicles thus excluded should 


be cared for in some manner. Exact- 
ly! but in off-street areas. Numer- 


ous off-street parking places, privately 
owned, are now to be found in most 
every city. Many of these are not, 
however, strategically located. In 
event that general parking prohibi- 
tions were adopted, it should be the 
duty of cities to provide suitable lo- 
cations. 

This should not be difficult. Prop- 
erty is constantly coming into the 
hands of municipalities that could be 
readily converted to this purpose. 
Even though this were not so, many 
municipalities are authorized by law 
to acquire land for parking areas and 
to maintain the same. It is fairly well 
established also that cities and towns 
may impose a fee for the privilege of 
parking. 

Numerous cities and towns have al- 
ready established off-street parking. 
One of the most outstanding instances 
is Union Square Park, San Francisco, 
built at a cost of $1,555,000. This 
subterranean garage is capable of 
housing 1,700 cars. A similar under 
ground garage with a capacity of 
5,000 cars has been proposed for Bos- 
ton beneath Boston Common. The 
City of Lewiston, Maine has just an- 
nounced completion of a municipal 
parking area. 
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Some municipal parking spaces have 
many disadvantages. Too little at- 
tention has been given to proper en- 
trances and exits. Hardened surfaces, 
with no consideration of drainage, 
constitute, in fact, about the only im- 
provement. There is little resembling 
order. Vehicle spaces have not been 
painted upon the surfaces with the 
result that cars are parked at all sorts 
of angles. Lighting, a most essential 
feature, has been almost completely 
overlooked. These, coupled with the 
lack of attendants, do not add to the 
attractiveness of many parking places, 
particularly in the eyes of women op- 
erators. 

Of course parking spaces cannot be 
made ready over night. For this rea- 
son efforts should be centered at once 
on other sources of irritation which, 
having been remedied, will produce 
good results. 


Public Transit 


Public transit is an important fac- 
tor in relieving highway conditions. 
It would be difficult to estimate the 
number of automobiles highways are 
spared by this form of conveyance. 
Yet there is one medium used that 
adds somewhat to highway confusion. 
As may be easily guessed, it is the bus. 

Very many city folk have a distaste 
for walking. They complain if forced 
to travel afoot more than a block. 
Transportation companies cater to this 
public aversion to exercise by estab- 
lishing bus stops at intervals of at 
least every other block. It too often 
happens that these stops are mid- 
block. 

Such locations are a poor choice. It 
is not always easy for a bus to reach 
the curb at mid-block. The area may 
be occupied by or encroached upon 
by other vehicles. Then, too, some 
bus operators are not very particular 
about reaching the curb. They are 
content to park double. But whether 
or not the bus is pulled to the curb or 
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parks outside other cars, either move- 
ment tends to disorganize traffic. 
Near side intersectional stops pre- 
sent still another complex situation. 
Coupled with the conditions men- 
tioned above, there is the added one 
of pedestrians passing in front of the 
bus and into the path of oncoming 
trafhc. This sort of thing further 
complicates matters in the highway. 


Improving Transit Service 


As I see it, two steps should be 
taken to remedy these situations. Even 
at the cost of public clamor, the num- 
ber of mid-block stops should be re- 
duced. Proper stop locations can be 
ascertained by a study of the heavy 
loading and discharging points. When 
these locations have been determined, 
they should be kept clear of parked 
cars. Sufficient space, approximately 
90°, should be allowed for movements 
of busses into and out of the areas. 


By transferring near-side intersec- 
tional stops to the far side, additional 
relief will be afforded. These latter 
locations have many advantages bene- 
ficial to highway travel. Inasmuch as 
parking prohibitions at intersections 
are generally better observed on the 
far side than on the near side, the for- 
mer is better suited to a bus stop. It 
allows of easy access and exit. It 
eliminates almost completely pedes- 
trians crossing in front of a bus and 
their conflict with oncoming traffic. 
Lastly it precludes stopping on the 
near side on a green signal to dis- 
charge passengers. 


One-Way Streets 


Judicious use of one-way streets 
can be relied upon to relieve the con- 
fusion in certain areas. This form of 
control will likewise eliminate the pos- 
sibility of certain types of accidents. 
To be sure it does occasion inconven- 
ience to some, but the compensations 
recommend its use. 
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Traffic Control Signals 


Trafhe control signals can greatly 
expedite traffic. Yet these same sig- 
nals can be responsible for unnecessary 
delay and congestion. Attention 
should then be paid to the proper tim- 
ing of these devices. Of equal impor- 
tance is proper synchronization of sig- 
nals in series. Unless signals within 
1,200’ of one another are intercon- 
nected, as advocated by the A.A.S. 
H.O., confusion and delay are bound 
to result. 


Street Lighting 


Facilitation and safety of trafhc are 
in nowise served by some street light- 
ing units. Certainly some are more 
ornamental than useful. Many are of 
such low intensity, they serve as a 
poor aid to both motorist and _pedes- 
trian. Because they fail to fulfill the 
purpose intended, they are really a 
waste of illumination. It will pay to 
examine into this matter. 

Even efficient lighting units are at 
times made ineffectual. Located as 
they sometimes are alongside of or be- 
tween trees, the rays of light are dis- 
persed by foliage and occasion deep 
shadows during certain periods of the 
year. Trees adjacent to street lights 
should, then, be pruned if traffic is to 
be helped rather than hindered. 


Pedestrians 


Finally we meet with the problem 
of pedestrian use of the highways. 
There is really no great need for ex- 
panding too much on this. We are 
all pedestrians at times and we know 
fully that our movements in the high- 
way are not always the result of good 
judgment. It is not, e.g., a mark of 
prudence to dash madly in front of 
an oncoming vehicle nor to step 
blithely from in front of or from be- 
hind a parked car without so much as 
a glance in the direction of approach- 


ing trafic. Many highway ills are 
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directly traceable to this misuse of the 
streets. 

Why do so many pedestrians act in 
this rash manner? The question has 
many answers. Some seem to be im- 
pelled by a sudden urge. The attitude 
of others appears to arise from the 
idea that they have a prior right in the 
highway. In this of course they err. 
Their rights, yes and their duties, are 
coequal with those of the motorists 
and nothing more. A _ pedestrian is 
obliged to exercise due care in the use 
of the highway just as is the motorist. 

Efforts to instruct the pedestrian 
have, obviously, met with only slight 
success. Most of us persist in our 
misuse of the streets. In so doing we 
endanger not only our own lives but 
those of others likewise. Should this 
be longer tolerated or should the pub- 
lic resort to something more persua- 
sive than education to prevent the 
heedlessness and the defiance of some 
among us? 

A number of states have had re- 
course to ordinances as a means of pre- 
pedestrian order in streets. 
From reports, this method seems to 
have been productive of good. I for 
one am strongly of the opinion that 
these jay-walking laws are not only 
beneficial to pedestrians, but likewise 
to motorists. I really think the wel- 
fare of the country would be served 
were such laws put into effect on all 
urban streets in central areas. 


serving 


Now I realize it is not easy to break 
with custom. None of us will take 
too kindly to absolute prohibitions re- 
specting the parking of our cars or 
to restrictions on our personal move- 
ments in the street. Neither does the 
patient enjoy the restrictions ordered 
by the physician. But the urgency of 
the situation demands drastic treat- 
ment. Inconvenience will for a time 
follow, but like the patient who sub- 
mits to the surgeon’s knife, the public 
will be the better for the operation. 
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Urban Origin - Destination 


“lratice Suwey~s 


Prepared Under Direction of Jorn F. Harses 


Kansas Highway Planning 


fe development of automotive 

transportation during the past 20 
years has permitted the city dweller 
to fulfill his inherent desires for more 
living space in which to enjoy his do- 
mestic life. Perhaps this tendency 
has resulted in a sprawling undirected 
growth of some metropolitan areas. 
But even in controlled expansion the 
modern age of travel naturally gives 
rise to a much broader geographic dis- 
tribution of metropolitan populations. 


Premature Concept 


The premature concept of the high- 
way builder has been, perhaps, to 
build bypass facilities around cities 
rather than access facilities into them. 
More recent studies directed primarily 
to solving rural problems adjacent to 
the larger cities have indicated with- 
out doubt that by far the greater por- 
tion of trafic using these approaches 
desires to enter the city rather than 
bypass. The highway engineer has not 
been unmindful of the ever-growing 
urban transportation problem. Never- 
theless, his factual information fre- 
quently has been insufhcient to give 
him reason for reflecting any particu- 
lar concern in this often referred to 
“local problem.” While the highway 
engineer, generally speaking, has no 
claim to the credentials of a city plan- 
ner, he can hardly ignore the fact that 
he has a partial responsibility extend- 
ing within the city limits. 


Factual information and experience 
obtained during the Highway Plan- 
ning Surveys throughout the United 
States are conclusive evidence that in 





Department, 


State Highway Commission ot Kansas 

many metropolitan areas a satisfactory 
solution to the perplexing urban motor 
vehicle transportation problem can be 
realized only through cooperative ef- 
forts of the city engineer, city planner 
and the highway engineer. The dual 
interrelated function performed by 
urban facilities in accommodating 
both urban and rural trafhe surely is 
sufhcient proof to the public official 
that maximum service at 2 minimum 
cost can be provided oniy through 


collective effort. 

The trafhe 
flow map may indeed be most deceiv- 
ing in so far as proper location of 


conventional type of 


highway and street facilities is con- 
cerned. Knowledge of simple trafhe 
volumes in themselves, while having a 
specific value in highway and street 
design, provides little evidence of the 
efhciency of the facility in any over- 
all plan. A transportation plan, to be 
effective and sound, must consider the 
factors pertinent to the generation of 
these volumes; c.g. where the trips 
were started, where they terminate, 
the purpose and necessity for the 
travel so boldly shown on the trafhc 
flow maps. Perhaps too often in the 
past the value of trafic volumes on 
existing highways and street facilities 
along with local turning movements 
has been over-estimated as an index 
for the determination of a workable 
over-all plan of highway and street 
development. The greater complexity 
of the problem existing in urban areas 
because of the density and diversity of 
activity proportionately magnifies the 
importance of sound foresight in plan- 
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ning future development which is de- 
pendent on the accessibility and adap- 
tability of certain sections of the area 
along with other related considera- 
tions. 


Residence-Interview Studies 

The residence-interview type of ori- 
gin-destination trafhe study is proving 
its worth in the solution of perplex- 
ing problems by providing not only 
the data as to volume and time of 
flow, but also the where and why of 
trafhc movements as the crow flies. 
It also provides an opportunity to ob- 
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tain other travel information which 
may be pertinent or peculiar to a given 
urban transportation problem. The ob- 
taining of this additional information 
from trafic moving entirely within 
large metropolitan areas presented a 
dificult problem prior to the concep- 
tion of the residence-interview type of 
trafhe survey by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 


The inclination of highway authori- 
ties has been, perhaps naturally, to an- 
alyze the requirements of the urban 
connecting link to the rurai highway 
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Graph showing two divisions of the total traffic on roads approaching representative cities 


of various population groups: 





(1) the average percentage city bound, and (2) the average 


percentage which could have by-passed the cities. 
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Making a Dwelling Interview 


in terms of the traffic entering or leav- 
ing the city. External surveys of 
such traffic are satisfactory for locat- 
ing and designing the highway ap- 
proaches to the city, but the location 
and design of the internal connecting 
link facilities in large metropolitan 
areas are unalterably interwoven with 
needs of trafic which moves entirely 
within the city. The residence inter- 
view type of traffic study was con- 
ceived as a supplement to the external 
or station interview type of trafhc 
study, thus permitting coordination of 
an objective analysis of internal traf- 
fic needs and desires, with the plan of 
design of highway approaches feeding 
into the city. 


Greater Kansas City Study 


Officials of the City Planning and 
Engineering organizations of the two 
cities of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Kansas City, Kansas, and the High- 
way Planning Departments of the 
Missouri and Kansas Highway Com- 
missions met jointly in the spring of 
1944 with the officials of the Public 
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Roads Administration to study the 
P.R.A. technique for the residence- 
interview type of origin-destination 
survey as it would apply for an inter- 
nal study in greater Kansas City. As 
a result, a survey of the Greater Kan- 
sas City metropolitan area was started 
in May, 1944, under the joint super- 
vision of the Missouri and Kansas 
Highway Departments in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administration. 
The greater metropolitan area, involv- 
ing a population of approximately 
600,000 people is located at the junc- 
tion of the Missouri and Kansas Riv- 
ers; with approximately 150,000 pop- 
ulation residing in Kansas and the bal- 
ance in Missouri. The entire area com- 
prises about 64 square miles. One of 
the principal industrial sections of the 
area is situated in the delta of the 
Kansas River junction with the Mis- 
souri River and lies partly in the State 
of Kansas and partly in the State of 
Missouri. The main business districts 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas 
City, Kansas, lie adjacent to the cast 
and to the west respectively from the 
delta, otherwise commonly referred to 
as the “west bottoms industrial area.” 
The city is served by seven primary 
nationally marked U.S. highways, as 
well as a number of local, state and 
secondary routes. 


Pertinent Travel Facts Obtained 


Full details relating to the conduct 
of the survey will not be discussed 
here as these can be secured in a man- 
ual prepared by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. The nature of the data 
collected in the Kansas City survey 
was unusually extensive. The extent 
of the collection, however, was con- 
fined to a 5% sample, except for spot 
checks. 

Following is a summary of the in- 
formation obtained from each of the 
family units interviewed. All infor- 
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mation relating to any one family unit 
pertained to a_ specified 24-hour 
period. 

Number of persons § years old or over mak- 

ing trips (other than walking trips). 

Number of persons 5 years old or over 
making no trips. 

Number of persons 5 years old or older ot 
whom trip information was not obtain- 
able. 

Total persons in family including infants. 

Number of autos in family. 

Number of autos in use in family. 

Number of trucks in family. 

Number of trucks in use in family. 


Each person making a trip was 
identified by number with the num- 
ber of trips made by the individual, 
and each trip reported was identified 
by a number; a trip consisting of one 
way or a round trip. The following 
information was obtained for each 
trip reported: 


Sex, race, occupation and industrial classi- 
fication of the individual. 

Origin of the trip. 

Destination of the trip. 

Purpose of trip. 

Mode of travel. 

Time of starting and arrival. 

Mode of travel which would have been used 
under normal pre-war conditions. 

If car trip, number of occupants in car. 

Whether trip was direct or indirect, and 
number of intermediate stops. 

Place and purpose of intermediate stops. 

Principal streets used by auto, or name ot 
street car or bus lines used. 

Where car was parked at end of trip. 

Kind of parking. 

In and out parking time. 

Cost of parking. 

Distance in blocks from trip origin to point 
of boarding transportation and distance 
in blocks from deboarding of transporta- 
tion to trip destination. 

Residence address on May 1, 1941. 

Address of employment on May 1, 1941. 

Mode of travel to and from work on May 
Eo BPSes 


Housewives As Interviewers 

Inasmuch as the wartime personnel 
situation was such that it was impos- 
sible to conduct such an extensive sur- 
vey with regular employees of the de- 
partment, it was decided that the type 
of individual best qualified to go into 
the homes and obtain the information 
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desired would be housewives who had 
had experience in work of that nature 
such as assessing. Most of the women 
used for the work in Kansas City, 
Kansas, were experienced in assessing 
and on the whole their work proved to 
be quite satisfactory. Kansas City 
has quite a large segment of Negro 
population and _ several satisfactory 
colored women interviewers were also 
employed on the survey. 

The interview work in Kansas City, 
Kansas, was started with an_ initial 
force of 16 interviewers on a total 5% 
sample of 1924 interviews. The gen- 
eral experience indicated that the 
women interviewers were better re- 
ceived in the homes than men, per- 
haps partly due to wartime manpower 
conditions. Proper publicity was con- 
sidered to be an important factor in 
securing satisfactory cooperation and 
a concerted effort was made to inform 
the public in advance concerning the 
proposed work. Postcards carrying a 
message from the Mayor and President 
of the Chamber of Commerce were 
mailed to the family to be interviewed 
in advance of the contact, and inter- 
viewers found these a substantial aid. 
The generally favorable cooperation 
received is evidenced in the fact that 
interviews were successfully com- 
pleted on all but 11 of the 1924 in- 
terviews and only part of the 11 were 





Motorists Being Interviewed on the Highways 





Why PUBLIC TRANSIT 


By moving people first, rather than 


public transit — 

@ uses street space most efficiently 

@ reduces traffic congestion 

@ provides easy accessibility to more areas 
@ peps up the city’s entire circulatory system 


@ Though daily riding has nearly doubled since 1941, there is 
less traffic on the streets today - because most of the people are 
riding in large-capacity public-transit vehicles. 

Here’s why public transit makes the big difference. At average 
speed, one trolley coach, for example, carries 44 passengers (all 
seated), and occupies 3500 square feet of street space. Each seated 
passenger occupies only 80 square feet. Automobiles normally 
carry 1.75 persons and, at average speed, each auto occupies 
approximately 880 square feet of street space, or 500 square feet 
per person. Therefore, the trolley coach reduces the space re- 
quired per passenger from 500 square feet to 80 square feet 
or a reduction of 84 per cent! 


Traffic congestion’s — 
cause— 

3 persons in 2 moving 

automobiles —each 

occupies 500 sq ft of B 

street space] . 





to SOUND PLANNING... 


Public transit eases congestion 


@ Your traffic problem would be solved if all the people who use 
automobiles for daily travel would ride in public-transit vehicles. 
Every part of your community would benefit —all traffic would 
move much faster ... people would get where they’re going 
more quickly . . . there would be fewer accidents and no parking 
problem. The city’s entire circulation system would be toned up— 
the spread of blighted areas would be arrested. Easy accessibility, 
sound growth, and stable property values would be assured in 
every section of your community. 

Of course, everyone cannot ride in transit vehicles. But much 
less practical is any plan based primarily on private transporta- 
tion. Street space would have to be multiplied many times to 
accommodate all the vehicles required. And the car storage space 
recu:rement per person would be almost as large as the average 
area needed by an office worker. The cost would be prohibitive; 
the results inadequate. 

The future good health of your city depends upon a healthy 
transit system. So, when drawing up plans for your city of to- 

. and the easy morrow, avoid going back to prewar traffic conditions. Instead— 
ric dose ec put the bulk of the transportation load on your public-transit 


44 personsin | moving 


trolley coach—each = system. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
occupies only $ 
ft of street space! 


UNITS PER HOUR REQUIRED TO CARRY— 


oe eee” 


| 500 Pass. | 1000 Pass. 5000 Pass. 10,000 Pass. 49,000 Pass. 80,000 Pass. 


Type of Vehicle | Per Hour Per Hour Per Hour | Per Hour Per Hour | Per Hour 


"Automobile, 1.75 pass. (pre- | | | 
war average) 2%6 | 562 2860* 5620* 22,860* 45,700* 


— 


Bus, 30 pass. (seated) | . 34 “7? | 336" 750* 2667* 


” Trolley coach, 44 pass. | | . * 
(seated ) | 12 23 | 227* 910* 1820* 
PCC streetcar, 54 pass. | 
(seated) | a 1? 1480* 


Rapid transit, 10-car train, | | 
100 pass. per car | —— Lae FE | ) | 40 _ 80* 


*More than one lane required. (24-second headway minimum except rapid transit, 1.5 minutes.) 
Table based on normal or seated load basis. 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
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due to unwillingness to cooperate. In- 
terviewers were allowed expenses for 
transportation and meals on the job 
which when added to wages resulted 
in a total cost per family interview 
of $1.20. Truck trips were handled 
under a separate phase of the survey 
which involved the interviewing of 
truck drivers whose units were selected 
by taking a 20'% sample of all trucks 
registered within the area involved in 
the internal survey. The truck inter- 
views proved to be much more ex- 
pensive than the residence interviews 
because of the greater amount of 
transportation involved and the num- 
ber of return trips required to leave 
and pick up the forms filled out by 
the truck driver, thus resulting in a 
cost per interview of $2.26. 


Checked By Actual Counts 


In order to provide a method of de- 
termining whether or not the inter- 
views were complete as to the num- 
ber of trips made by the families in- 
terviewed, specific points on promi- 
nent streets or well-known bridges 
were designated as control points and 
for each trip reported, a specific ques- 
tion was asked to determine if the 
trip caused the driver to pass through 
any of the control points, and those 
passed were so indicated. By the use 
of manual and machine counts it was 
possible to determine from the ex- 
panded sample of interview trips pass- 
ing each control point the extent to 
which trips were unreported in the 
interviews. 

Supervision of this type of survey 
turned out to be an unusually large 
and important factor in the proper 
conduct of the work. At first it was 
felt that a careful review of each com- 
pleted interview in the ofhce during 
the initial week would iron out the 
omissions and inconsistencies, but the 
desired information was so extensive 
and subject to omission that an office 
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review by engincering personnel of all 
interviews as they were turned in was 
found desirable for the full duration 
of the work. 


Selection of Zones 


Proper and adequate zoning of the 
city is believed important in facilitat- 
ing a thorough analysis with a mini- 
mum of effort. By zoning is meant 
the grouping together of approxi- 
mately 60 or 70 city blocks and as- 
signing a zone number to the group. 
In the majority of cases, results will 
be sufficiently detailed by a zone-to- 
zone analysis of trips without break- 
ing it down on a_ block-by-block 
basis. 

Since the density of trafic moving 
into or out of a particular section of 
an area depends on the type and con- 
centration of culture in the area, too 
great a variation in culture or density 
of culture in the same zone has to be 
avoided. Otherwise, a lack of uni- 
formity in distribution of origins and 
destinations within the zone would 
exist, thus making it difficult to deter- 
mine the center of gravity of the zone. 
The characteristics of trafic attracted 
to residence areas vary from those of 
trafhc attracted to business areas; 
business areas differ from commercial; 
and commercial areas vary from indus- 
trial. Any one type of culture should 
be zoned with due consideration to 
variations in its density. Differences 
of valuation within a given culture 
also may contribute to variations in 
density of trafhc movement. 


Results Integrated With City Planning 


The satisfactory utilization of data 
from surveys of this type seems to be 
dependent on proper coordination of 
its analysis with over-all plans for 
city development. In other words, 
the proper facility in any given case 
may depend on the antecedent choice 
of another transportation facility 
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which might be optional in its loca- 
tion and degree of improvement in 
relation to the over-all plan. A driv- 
er’s choice of streets could be optional 
as far as distance is concerned, but if 
one route is faster because of a higher 
degree of improvement his choice will 
very likely cease to be optional. Ob- 
viously, good judgment correlated 
with a full knowledge of the care- 
fully and thoroughly prepared over- 
all transportation plan is an essential 
complement in the intelligent utili- 
zation of such survey data. It would 
be erroneous to assume that these sur- 
veys are the complete and final an- 
swer to the problems of city planning, 
but they supply information which 
can be an invaluable guide hitherto 
not available. 

Experience with the Kansas City 
survey frequently indicates that the 
analysis simply verifies or confirms 
what was already apparent, or sup- 
previously judg- 
ment. However, these obvious con- 
firmations are not without value in 
verifying the soundness of the survey 
data. The major service provided by 
such surveys is in confirming or dis- 
proving previously formulated con- 
ceptions, or as a guide to judgment in 
formulating sound decisions relating 
to the solution of problems in which 


ports form ulated 


* 
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the answer was not so obvious. In the 
application of the survey data for spe- 
cific problems, the solution trequently 
necessitates subjective rather than ob- 
jective analysis. The analysis may be 
objective to the point of determining 
whether or not an existing facility is 
properly located to best serve the traf- 
fic using it, but it ceases to be objec- 
tive when attempting to determine 
what is a proper location for the fa- 
cility to provide optimum service. The 
answer often requires a process of cut- 
and-try in which consideration must 
be given to the intended and desired 
status of related facilities. If time re- 
quired to travel between two points is 
considered to be the controlling fac- 
tor, it is, of course, necessary to de- 
termine what speed of travel is prac- 
tical on related facilities, not as they 
currently exist, but as they will exist 
in a completed over-all plan. 

In conclusion it is believed that ap- 
propriate origin-destination informa- 
tion, properly interpreted, will permit 
the successful solution of many difh- 
cult problems of urban transportation. 
The joint efforts of city planners and 
city and highway engineers in apply- 
ing the results of such studies will 
assure the public of sound improve- 


ments in city street and highway 
transportation. 
* 


PLANES HELD IMPRACTICAL FOR TRIPS UP TO 100 MILES 


The Economic Reseach Department of United Air Lines has concluded 
from a survey that air transport is not practical for distances under 7/5 to 


100 miles. 


Speed analysis revealed that if both flight and surface time between 
airports and city centers is given proper weight the overall speed of air 
travel does not offer great advantage on distances up to 75 miles. 


Cost analysis showed that if the surface transportation costs between 
airports and city centers is considered, local air transportation is at a dis- 
advantage when competing with rail, bus or private auto on a cost basis. 
As an example, air fare of three cents a mile becomes five cents for a 50- 
mile trip, when two 50-cent fares are added for the trips between city 


and airport.—Passenger Transport. 
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Federal bid for Unban Highways 


Post-war Plans for Expressways and Other Arterial Improvements 
Have Important Bearing on Transit Problems 


by Hat H. Hace 
Executive Secretary, American Association of 
State Highway Officials 


(This article ex presses the personal 
views of the author and does not nec- 
essarily ex press those of the AASHO). 


— pmaoes transportation problems 
intensified by wartime activities, 
are likely to become more rather than 
less acute in most of our large cities 
after the war. 

Small cities and “boom towns” that 
experienced a phenomenal growth in 
population during the war years be- 
cause of thcir proximity to army 
camps, ordnance planis or war-ex- 
panded industries will probably return 
to prewar population levels when fir- 
ing ceases on the battlefronts and war 
production plants are shut down. But 
large cities, where opportunities for 
peacetime employment are more abun- 
dant, will retain a considerable portion 
of the population gained as a result of 
war activities. 

Cancellation of war contracts and 
conversion to peacetime production in 
industrial plants will mean, for the 
majority of workers, a shift in jobs 
rather than a change of habitation. 
Men with familics and a home in the 
city will prefer to remain there as long 
as they can find employment. Some 
workers, of course, will return to the 
small towns or rural sections where 
they lived before moving to the city 
to take jobs in war plants, but there 
will be no mass migration from cities 
the day the war ends. It will still be 
necessary to provide transportation 
facilities for large numbers of workers. 

At the same time trafic congestion 
on city streets, always a serious prob- 
lem in large cities, will be further in- 
creased after the war by the great 


number of automobiles and commer- 
cial vehicles that will crowd municipal 
thoroughfares and rural highways 
when gasoline rationing and wartime 
restrictions on the automotive indus- 
try and motor vehicle use are removed. 
Transportation authorities predict that 
motor vehicle mileage throughout the 
country will be doubled in the next 
On the basis of facts ob- 
tained through trafhe surveys, it is 
safe to say that more than half of this 
mileage will be 


15 years. 


registered in and 
around cities, in the daily movement 
cf workers to and from their jobs and 
in travel generated by commercial ac- 
tivities in the city. 

Progressive city State 
highway engineers and transit com- 
pany officials are aware of the serious 
transportation problems that will exist 
in all large cities in the immediate 
postwar years. They realize that ar- 
terial routes through cities must be 


planners, 


freed of their increasing congestion 
and that better facilities must be pro- 
vided for the movement of local traf- 
fe within the city if business and 
industrial activities that are necessary 
to the existence of the city are to be 
carried on efficiently. 

Main highways into and through 
cities are arteries of transportation for 
people and goods. All essential activi- 
ties of the community are dependent 
upon the movements of trafhc. If 
conditions affecting the flow of trafhc 
require vehicles to travel at low aver- 
age speeds, the city suffers in increased 
cost and time for all functions de- 
pendent upon transportation. 


Products must move from farm to 
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market, from industry to consumer, 
and people must move freely from 
home to work and in their social pur- 
suits if we are to preserve the healthy 
growth of our cities and achieve a full 
development of the nation’s resources. 

During the past three years, be- 
cause of wartime shortages of labor 
and materials, it has been impossible 
for cities to undertake major improve- 
ments in their transportation facilities. 
Highway construction and the re- 
placement of obsolete equipment on 
transit lines were restricted to mini- 
mum requirements, and city dwellers 
were forced to accept trafhe conges- 
tion and crowded street-cars and buses 
as unavoidable inconveniences. 

In the years immediately after the 
war, when labor and materials become 
available, municipalities will be con- 
fronted with the dual task of “‘catch- 
ing up” on the repairs and replace- 
ments that would have been made on 
urban highways and transit lines in 
normal times, and of constructing 
new facilities to enable people and 
goods to move swiftly, safely and 
comfortably into and out of cities. 

The war, however, has only accen- 
tuated the deplorable trafhe conditions 
that exist in most large cities. In the 
decades prior to the war highway con- 
struction lagged in urban areas. The 
development of arterial routes through 
cities failed to keep pace with the 
rapid increase in the volume of trafhe 
pouring into cities from rural high- 
ways. 

Improved rural roads induced mo- 
torists to travel from one city to an- 
other and generated a large traffic 
from the surrounding area to the city, 
but no adequate provision was made 
for the extension of these highways 
through cities. Federal funds were 
appropriated for the construction of 
rural highways, while in general, mu- 
nicipalities were left to struggle un- 
aided with the problems created by 











~~ 


dumping large trafhc streams onto 
narrow city streets. Consequently 
more has been done to alleviate con- 
gestion on highways in rural sections 
than in cities, where congestion is 
heaviest. 

Some improvements have _ been 
made, it is true. Heavily traveled 
have been boule- 
vards have been constructed to carry 
trafhc around the outskirts of cities, 
and stop-signs have been placed on 


streets widened, 


streets intersecting arterial routes. 
But these improvements were only 
expedients to solve a local trafhc 


problem. Their chief purpose was to 
permit the continued use of one 
facility by both local and arterial 
trafhc, with the result that motor 
vehicles and transit facilities were en- 
snarled in a jam of conflicting trafhe 
movements. 

In many respects highway plan- 
ning in cities has not advanced be- 
yond the earliest stages of planning 
in the development of rural high- 
In the early years of highway 
construction, roads designed 
entirely for local use. As late as 
1921, when Congress approved the 
Federal Highway Act that laid the 
foundation for our present system of 
national highways, there was no gen- 
eral realization that some highways, 
particularly in the vicinity of cities, 
should be designed for arterial traf- 
fic and that others should be built 
as local or “feeder” roads. When the 
volume of trafic increased on rural 
highways, we compromised by build- 
ing roads to serve both through and 
local trafhe. 


ways. 
were 


Until recently city planners have 
not clearly realized that the lack 
of facilities for the separation of 
through and local trafic is the un- 
derlying cause of trafhc congestion 
in metropolitan areas. 

The fallacy of designing main city 
arteries for all types of traffic has 


=... 


been made evident by some of the 
improvements attempted in various 
cities prior to the war. For instance, 
Woodward Avenue, one of Detroit’s 
main arterial routes, was widened at 
considerable cost, but no_ provision 
was made for the 
through and local trafic movements. 
Widening the avenue invited traffic 
from parallel streets, but the failure 
to eliminate conflicting streams of 
cross-trafhc at intersections largely 
counteracted the advantages of cost- 
ly improvements. 

This is only one of numerous ex- 
amples that might be cited to illus- 
trate the futility of attempting to 
relieve trafhc congestion by making 
improvements that do not strike at 
the root of the trouble. 

Trafic studies show that the num- 
ber of vehicles using main urban 
routes that have been improved by 
widening and the adoption of mod- 
ern trafic control techniques may 
increase from 4,000 to 6,000 vehicles 
per day at the city limits to as high 
as 30,000 near the center, even in 
medium size cities of 200,000 to 
300,000 population. 


segregation of 


A few large cities have recognized 
the need for separating through and 
local trafhc by building expressways 
to take arterial trathc through and 
to the center of the city. These ex- 
perimental projects, built before the 
war, have demonstrated the advan- 
tages of expressways over other types 
of arterial improvements in_ heavily 
congested urban areas. 

A number of cities also have at- 
tempted to solve their trafhe prob- 
lms by constructing by-passes, on 
the theory that traffic congestion in 
the business district can be thinned 
out by providing an exterior circum- 
ferential route for drivers whose des- 
tinations lie beyond the city. 


It would be well to note, however, 
that this thecry is not supported by 
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trathe studies. 
By-passes are useful adjuncts and 
should be considered for both me- 
dium and large cities, but the widely 
accepted opinion that they are im- 
portant factors in the reduction of 
urban trafhc congestion is erroneous. 
Statewide surveys showed that a large 
percentage of the trafhe approaching 
cities is moved toward points within 
the city and for that reason cannot be 


trom 


data obtained 


by-passed. 
In the postwar years the construc- 
tion of expressways and circumferen- 
tial routes and the development of 
controled-access highways along prin- 
cipal routes approaching cities will 
constitute the bulk of highway work 
in urban areas. 
The end of the war will mark the 
beginning of a period of intense ac- 
tivity in highway construction. In 
the two decades from 1921 to 1941 
we concentrated our efforts upon the 
improvement of rural roads in order to 
develop a naticnal system of highways 
connecting our principal cities. This 
goal at least, is in sight. In the post- 
war years further improvements will 
be made on the Federal-aid system to 
bring sections of the system up to 
standards of design and construction 
consistent with trafhc requirements, 
but dramatic and 


provements will be 


far-reaching im- 
made in urban 
areas. 

The certainty of this pred ction 1s 
assured by provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, which 
Congress approved last December. 
This act, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Federal-aid system, specifi- 
cally authorizes the appropriation of 
Federal funds for urban highway con- 
struction. 

Under one provision of the act an 
annual appropriation of $125,000,000 
in each of the first three post-war 
years will be available, on a matching 
basis, for the development of urban 
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highways, some of which will be in- cilities as well as the development of 

corporated in the proposed 40,000 mile arterial highways to meet the needs of 

interstate highway system. These city traffic. 

funds can be expended only on proj- Narrow streets carrying large vol- 

ects in or near cities. umes of trafhc should be reconstructed 
Another section of the act author- as arterial routes, with adequate pro- 

izes an annual appropriation of $225,- vision for the operation of buses, rail- 


000,000 over a three-year period for transit lines and other mass transpor- 
work on the entire Federal-aid system, tation services. 

including both urban and rural high- Many cities already have developed 
ways, which means that a portion of _ preliminary plans for postwar projects 
this sum also will be allocated to that will effect revolutionary changes 


cities. in their transportation systems. 
An annual appropriation of $150,- New York City has prepared plans 
000,000 is authorized for the improve- for the extension of several existing 


ment of secondary roads to facilitate expressways and for other arterial 


the movement of farm products to improvements that will be completed 
market and tO serve small towns and at an estimated cost ot $91,000,000. 


rural sections not traversed by main The work will include the completion 
highways. of sections of Belt Parkway, which 
The act provides that $100,000,000 eventually will skirt the boroughs of 
may be appropriated to become avail- Brooklyn and Queens for 35 miles, 
able immediately for surveys and en- providing one of the most advanced 
gineering plans, purchase of right-of- city circumferential parkways in the 
way, and for construction. The re- nation. 
maining funds authorized for the first Chicago already has 15 miles of ex- 
postwar fiscal year will not be avail-  pressways in its Outer Drive system 
able until the end of the war emer- along the lake front. and tentative 


gency is declared by proclamation of plans have been made for the con- 
the President or by joint resolution of — struction of 67 additional miles of ex- 
Congress. pressway during the next 6 to 10 

By removing the principal obstacle years. Scheduled for construction in 
that has blocked highway construction — the initial postwar years is the Con- 
in urban areas—the inability or un- — gress Street expressway to relieve traf- 
willingness of cities to spend large fic congestion on the city’s West Side. 
sums for major arterial improvements This expressway will be 8 miles 


—the Federal-Aid Highway Act of long, and will be built at an estimated 
1944 now makes it possible for cities cect of $45,000,000. It will carry 8 


to modernize their transportation fa- Janes of trafic and four rail-transit 
cilities, with Federal assistance. The lines, and will extend from the western 
extent to which municipalities will city limits to Grant Park, where it 
take advantage of this opportunity de- wij] terminate in a large plaza from 
pends upon the initiative and progres- which express trathe will be distrib- 
siveness of city officials and state high- — yted into Chicago’s downtown Loop 
way ofhcials. area. Basic studies have been com- 

The offer of Federal aid should en- pleted, design plans are well advanced, 


courage municipalities to plan more _ right-of-way is being acquired and 
boldly and to undertake long-range initial construction funds have been 
construction programs that will in- allocated so that work can be started 
clude the improvement of transit fa- as soon as Federal approval is obtained 
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and men and materials become avail- 
able. 

In Detroit, plans are being devel- 
oped for two major express routes and 
other arterial improvements that will 
provide a postwar highway construc- 
tion program calling for an annual 
expenditure of approximately $12,- 
000,000 over a 12-year period. 

The State highway department of 
Pennsylvania is planning a four- and 
six-lane expressway, more than 9 miles 
long, that will bring trafic from two 
national highways east of Pittsburgh, 
the William Penn and the Lincoln 
Highways, into the “Golden Triangle” 
in the heart of the city. The project 
will cost approximately $35,000,000. 

The California Major Highway De- 
velopment Committee has recom- 
mended a rural network of 2,700 miles 
of controlled-access highways and 600 
miles of expressways in the seven prin- 
cipal metropolitan areas of the State, 
to be constructed over a period of 
years at an estimated cost of $1,500,- 
000,000. 

Express facilities have been pro- 
posed for Dallas and Forth Worth. In 
Houston, according to present plans, 
an abandoned electric railway line and 
a series of natural canyons will be the 
routes for postwar expressways. 

A four-lane dual roadway with con- 
trolled-access features, running north 
and south through the city and costing 
approximately $14,500,000, has been 
recommended for Denver. Portland, 
Oregon, is planning an express high- 
way that will require expenditures of 
$20,000,000 for construction and 
$10,000,000 for right-of-way. Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and New Orleans also are con- 
sidering plans for express facilities. 

The great mass of plans now in the 
making, many of which have been ad- 
vanced to final stages of development, 
indicates the extent to which cities 


will participate in the postwar high- 
way 


construction program. ‘ince 
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street railway systems and bus lines 
generally follow arterial highways in 
urban areas, the reconstruction or re- 
location of main thoroughfares inevi- 
tably will affect the operation of tran- 
sit facilities. 

City planners and State highway 
officials realize that plans for the im- 
provement of urban transportation fa- 
cilities should not be limited to high- 
way construction but also should in- 
clude provisions for improvements in 
mass transportation services, which are 
an essential public convenience. 

The right of bus companies to use 
city streets and rural highways for the 
transportation of passengers has long 
been an accepted fact, and full consid- 
eration should be given to the require- 
ments of other branches of the transit 
industry. Expressways in large cities 
should be designed to permit the oper- 
ation of express buses and rail-transit 
facilities wherever these facilities are 
needed, if by so doing the free flow 
of motor vehicle trafic is not re- 
stricted. 

The reconstruction of arterial routes 
through cities will furnish opportuni- 
ties for bettering the service and oper- 
ating conditions on rapid transit lines 
in metropolitan districts, but there is 
no predetermined formula for the so- 
lution of problems of design and con- 
struction. These problems will differ 
in various cities, according to local 
circumstances and local needs, and 
will require careful study by transit 
engineers and highway engineers. A 
satisfactory solution of these prob- 
lems undoubtedly can be reached 
through joint action and agreement 
by all interested agencies. 

In all postwar planning, public ser- 
vice should be the chief consideration. 
Improvements that are wisely planned 
will contribute to the sound develop- 
ment of our cities; shortsighted plan- 
ning will speed up the processes of de- 
centralization and decay already evi- 
dent in many urban areas. 
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“The Development of Off-Street 
Parking tn Aerlingtou County, Va. 


by C. 


G. STONEBURNER, MEMBER, I. T. E. 


Traffic Engineer, Arlington County, Virginia 


Arlington County, Virginia was one 
of the first six communities in the 
United States and the first in the east 
to require through its Zoning Ordi- 
nance, that automobile parking space 
be provided on private property in- 
stead of using the public thorough- 
fares for vehicle storage. This was 
made possible by enabling legislation 
that permitted zoning to be used to 
“lessen congestion in the street.” 
Through this method off-street park- 
ing facilities were made a private obli- 
gation. 

The 


County 


phenomenal growth of the 
in recent years has made it 
possible to develop model off-street 
parking facilities. Since the first re- 
quirements were placed in the Ordi- 
nance in 1938, over 17,000 living 
units have been completed—each hav- 
ing one off-street parking space. The 
rapid development of the area made 
it possible to test quickly the ade- 
quacy of the provisions. 


Residential Parking Ordinance 


The first off-street parking regula- 
tions were adopted on June 25, 1938. 
They provided, in general, that any 
dwelling, apartment house or multiple 
family use of a lot must include pro- 
visions for garage or parking space, 
together with ingress and egress there- 
to. This early effort was intended 
principally as a safety measure and to 
clear the streets of parked automobiles. 
It was successful in accomplishing its 
purpose to a limited degree; however, 
it soon became apparent that its safety 
objective was being impaired in some 
of the larger apartment developments 





where off-street parking bays were 
provided immediately adjacent to the 
public thoroughfares and not separ- 
ated from the paved roadway. In fact 
in use these parking bays were actu- 
ally widening the roadway 15 feet on 
each side. A hazardous condition was 
thus created. Even though the vehi- 
cle was no longer stored on the street, 
these bays still required the use of the 
street as maneuvering space. Cars 
were parked at 45 or 90 degrees and 
backed out into the flow of through 
trathc. Also, it became impossible to 
provide for efficient methods of snow 
removal in the winter at these loca- 
tions. 


In the light of this experience, the 
Zoning Ordinance was amended on 
November 29, 1938 to include the 
following provision: 


“Where parking areas are pro- 
vided adjacent to a public street, 
ingress and egress thereto shall be 
made accessible only through drive- 
ways or curb cuts not exceeding 
25 feet in width.” 


At the time this provision seemed to 
solve the parking problem, but fur- 
ther difficulties arose. While owners 
designed and allowed sufficient space 
for the number of automobiles to be 
parked on the premises they were not 
required to provide, and in some cases 
did not provide enough space in order 
to permit vehicles to leave the parking 
area without interference from other 
vehicles upon the lot. It was found 
that residential buildings had been 
erected meeting all front, side and rear 
yard requirements but nevertheless did 
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These new attractive designs for use in suburbs or 
on boulevards are ruggedly constructed and durably 
finished. Names are embossed for greater legibility. 
Sign plates are rigidly held in formed metal housing. 
c 


Reflector Signs and Signals—Parking Limitation— 
School—Stop—Speed Limit—Destination and Direction— 
Railroad Crossing—All meeting U. S. standard recom- 
mendations and specifications. 


s 
: a Fireball Reflector Buttons for mount- 
weil Wis ing in metal or wood are manufactured 
| | in five sizes. Lenses are custom mold- 
| | ed to an extreme degree of accuracy. 
:. ff 
+l 


Metal reflector is permanently sealed |= 
to lens and housed within a heavy £ 
metal shell. This insures long life \— 
and efficient performance. 





DURABLE -—- ECONOMICAL — SPECIFY FIREBALLS 
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Parking in commercial areas must be behind regulation building lines and access obtained 
through controlled driveways. 


not leave enough space for satisfactory 
control of automobile parking. 

This was duly corrected by an 
amendment to the Zoning Ordinance 
adopted August 5, 1941 which pro- 
vided that no residential building, fto- 
gether with its garage or automobile 
parking space, could occupy in excess 
of 35 percent of the lot area; and fur- 
ther provided that for the purpose of 
computing the lot coverage, aside 
from the main building, 180 square 
feet must be provided for each garage 
or parking space per family occu- 
pancy of such lot. 


Commerical District Ordinance 

Along with the previous provision, 
this requirement proved to be practical 
and efhcient; and after achieving so 
much succegs in residential areas, one 
step further was provided when the 
Zoning Ordinance was amended on 
May 16, 1942, to include off-street 
parking requirements in all commer- 
cial and manufacturing districts. With 
this addition, all districts were cov- 
ered. This was accomplished by sev- 
eral means: First, in every district 
zoned commercial, a part of the dis- 
trict was set aside for off-street park- 
ing. These areas were marked in detail 
on the Master Zoning maps. The ob- 
jective was to distribute the required 
area among all parcels of land in such 


a way that each would share propor- 
tionately within the block. In addi- 
tion, certain types of business had 
specific requirements for parking be- 
cause of their nature. Theatres, audi- 
toriums, stadiums and other places of 
assembly, except churches, must pro- 
vide one space (200 square feet) to- 
gether with ingress and egress thereto 
for each four seats. This space must 
be within 400 feet from the main en- 
trance in order to make it usable. 
Hotels are required to provide one 
parking space for each three guest 
rooms. 

Manufacturing districts are re- 
quired to have 200 feet for the storage 
of not less than one vehicle for each 
two persons employed or intended to 
be employed. 

In addition to the above, every lot 
in districts zoned commercial or man- 
ufacturing on which there is any usage 
tor the purposes intended must provide 
space outside or inside the building for 
the loading or unloading of goods and 
materials, together with access to a 
public street or alley. Also, in these 


same districts, no parking space for 
vehicles shall be provided or used be- 
tween the- street line and the building 
line, and gasoline pumps cannot be 
placed within 10 feet of any building 
restriction line. This requirement ac- 
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complishes an orderly and attractive 
development and eliminates view re- 
strictions at intersections by parked 
vehicles. It also meant that in the 
event of future street widening by the 
County that the parking areas would 
not be disturbed and lose their value 
as parking lots. The greater amount 
of future commercial development 
will be in the older residential sections 
of the County and street widening in 
many cases will definitely be necessary. 
If the lots were permitted to abut the 
existing rights-of-way the future wid- 
ening of the street would so encroach 
upon the parking lots that they would 
not be of proper width. 


Apartment Areas 

In apartment areas, parking gener- 
ally is provided in spaces parallel to 
the street, separated from it by grassed 
and shrubbed strips. This, in effect, 
provided a service road next to the 
street. It is quite successful for sev- 
eral reasons. First, it is convenient to 
the occupants since it is actually closer 
to their apartment than the street 
parking space; second, it discourages 
pedestrian crossing of the street, since 


r 


Parking in area parallel to the street is far 
within the 
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persons park at the closest point which 
places them on their destination side 
of the street, thereby increasing safe- 
ty; third, it reduces trafic in the 
street as well as parking. 

The parking court formed by a 
court between several buildings is con- 
venient for residents and has _ been 
quite successful. Parking in the rear 
of apartments is not popular unless 
rear entrances are provided; otherwise, 
it is quite a long walk in many cases. 
If cars are to be successfully removed 
from the street, the parking area must 
be ccnvenient to the user. Where off- 
street facilities are properly provided 
in residential districts, streets gener- 
ally are clear of parked cars even when 
curb parking is permitted. 

Arlington has endeavored to solve 
its parking problems before they are 
created, and the regulation ot new de- 
velopments through zoning control 
has been successful in accomplishing 
this purpose. 

We are confident that our park- 
ing plans will continue to receive pub- 
lic support and will pay great divi- 
dends in the future. 





more convenient and safer than parking 
street. 
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United for Greater Safety 


by Donatp §S. Berry, Assoc. 1.T.E. 
Director of Traffic and Transportation, National Safety Council 


N° that the European war is 
practically won, it is fitting to 
take stock of the current status of 
trafhc accident prevention, and _ to 
summarize briefly what is being done 
naticnally to prepare for the post-war 
era. 

Most trafic authorities agree that 
the problem in the next two or 
three years will offer a challenge 
greater than that of any pre-war year. 
The relaxation of wartime restrictions 
may combine with such factors as 
older vehciles, older highways, “rusty”’ 
drivers, and undermanned trafic con- 
trol agencies, to produce an annual 
trafic death toll higher than the 40,- 
000 peak of 1941, unless all groups do 


|. A. GUIDE P 
|IN-PEANNING: 7 
‘HIGHWAYS. 
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everything in their power and present 
a united front against trafhe accidents. 


Accident Prevention Forces Depletcd 


The continuing depletion of our 
accident prevention forces is demon- 
strated by information reported from 
cities and states in the National Traffic 
Safety Contest. There were 8 per cent 
fewer state police or patrol ofhcers 
reported on duty in 32 states during 
1944, as compared with the number 
reported by the same states in 1943. 
The number of cities over 100,000 
population reporting trafhe engineers 


> & 


dropped from 39 in 1941, to 33 in 
1944. 
The attack on the post-war trafhic 


TUTHILL Guward 

Rails have these 

unique features: 

1. Convex, deflective 
surface. 

. Strong steel springs 
to resist impact. 


. High visibility, 
greater safety. 

. Low mounting of 
brackets. 


5. Standard lengths, 
easy installation. 
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In making plans for post-war highway construction, 


be sure to include TUTHILL, the safer Guard Rail. 
Its high visibility warns motorists. Its convex sur- 
face deflects cars or trucks. Its spring-like action 
absorbs shocks, lessens damage, lowers upkeep. Why 
be without these definite TUTHILL advantages? 


Special 
Notice! 
TUTHILL 
Guard Rails 


Pacific Coast Manufacturers and Distributors 


U. S. SPRING & BUMPER CO. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


CTUTHILL 243186 


764 POLK ST...CHICAGO 7 ILL. 


are now 
available? 
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accident problem is now underway. 
Already, 48 national organizations 
have joined together to aid in coordi- 
nating their individual programs at 
national, state and local levels. Coor- 
dination of effort is felt to be essential 
in avoiding wasteful duplication and 
making sure that all elements of the 
balanced program of engineering, en- 
forcement and education are being 
strengthened. 


National Committee for Traffic Safety 


Representatives of the 48 organiza- 
tions make up the coordinating group, 
which now is known as the National 
Committee for Trafic Safety. Ofh- 
cers include Kenneth B. Colman of 
Seattle as Chairman, Norman Damon 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation 
as Vice-Chairman, and George E. Mil- 
ler, National Safety Council, Secre- 
tary. An Executive Committee, which 
has met three times since the organ- 
ization of the National Committee 
last December, provides the coordinat- 
ing machinery. 

The National Committee was not 
created to duplicate or replace any 
work of other organizations. Rather, 
its job is (1) to build public support 
for trafic safety programs of official 
associations, (2) to stimulate more 
trafic accident prevention activity by 
its participating associations, and (3) 
to serve as a coordinating agency for 
these programs. It is, however, un- 
dertaking studies and development of 
materials which do not conflict with 
the traffic work of other organizations. 

Activity of the National Commit- 
tee to date includes the following: 

1. Much of the public support for 
the brake emphasis program of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police is being devel- 
oped through the 48 organiza- 
tions making up the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 
This program runs from April 
15 through June 1. 
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2. Each of the participating organ- 
izations is publicizing the sound 
slidefilm ‘“‘Trafhc Jam Ahead” 
among its own members. Na- 
tional headquarters of many of 
these organizations have §ar- 
ranged to serve as repositories 
for copies of this film, and to 
handle requests from their local 
members for loans. Suggested 
model meeting plans and circu- 
lars for distribution to those at- 
tending showings of the slide- 
film are being distributed in 
large quantities to local units 
and chapters of the national or- 
ganizations. 

3, A news letter containing infor- 
mation on traffic safety activi- 
ties of national organizations is 
sent regularly to all participat- 
ing organizations, to aid in keep- 
ing everyone informed of the ac- 
tivities of other organizations. 
Special legislative bulletins have 
also been issued for the informa- 
tion of the cooperating organ- 
izations. 

4. Investigation of the feasibility 
of a public opinion poll on safe 
driving and walking practices, 
regulations, and the effective- 
ness of various traffic control 
measures is now in process by a 
special committee. 

§. A study of trafhe safety con- 
siderations in the design of new 
subdivisions is about to be un- 
dertaken as a project of the 
technical committee of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

6. An inventory of the traffic 
safety activities of each of the 
48 organizations has _ been 
started, to aid the Executive 
Committee in its job as a coor- 
dinating agency. 


Many national organizations, indi- 
vidually and through joint commit- 
tees, are working actively on programs 
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which are having, or will have, an im- 


portant effect on post-war traffic 
safety. All recognize that traffic ac- 


cident prevention is primarily a job 
for persons at the state and local level, 
because that is where the drivers and 
pedestrians are. The national programs 
are developed to aid state and local 
afhliates of the national organizations 
in effectuating practical programs 
which will fit into the National Traf- 
fic Safety pattern. A partial list of 
these projects follows: 


Highways 

New post-war highway legislation 
provides federal aid of $1,500,000,000 
annually for urban and rural highway 
construction during the next three 
post-war years. The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials now 
is actively urging its members to adopt 
state legislation implementing the pro- 
gram. The Public Roads Administra- 
tion and the National Safety Council 
are working together with state high- 
way planning survey officials on special 
studies of the relationship between 
highway design features and _ traffic 
accidents for highways of the Inter- 
Regional Highway System. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, the American Pub- 
lic Works Association, and the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers are working 
together on a study of traffic en- 
gineering and traffic operations for 
both cities and states. A report on 
this joint study is expected by Fall. 
The Joint Committee on Uniform 
Trafic Control Devices is now revis- 
ing its Manual, making ready for ex- 
tensive modernization of control de- 
vices in many jurisdictions after the 
war. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society is revising its manual for street 
and highway lighting. 

Needless to say, many cities and 
states are already at work with help 
from the Public Roads Administra- 


tion and outside consultants in plan- 
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ning for post-war highway construc- 
tion, with consideration to safety. 


Motor Vehicle Administration 


Several committees of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators are studying such important 
problems as war veteran licensing, re- 
vision of standards for driver license 
examinations and re-examinations, and 
development of uniform procedures 
for suspension and revocation of li- 
censes. The Eastern Conference of 
this association, through its member 
states, is promoting actively an inten- 
sive pedestrian safety program. 


Traffic Legislation 


Revisions of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code were completed early in 1945 by 
the Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. The Model Traffic Ordinances 
now are in process of revision. 


Police 


The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, in addition to spon- 
soring the nationwide brake emphasis 
program, previously mentioned, is 
staffing a special traffic law enforce- 
ment study for the National Commit- 
tee on Traffic Law Enforcement. The 
I.A.C.P. is also continuing and inten- 
sifying its field service and training 
activities. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is now preparing to give 
more attention to traffic training as a 
part of its regular police instructional 
programs. 


Courts 


The American Bar Association and 
the National Safety Council are coop- 
erating on a nationwide traffic court 
improvement program. District Traf- 
fic Court Conferences are being or- 
ganized in each of many states, and 
staff assistance is being furnished to 
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HE cop on the beat and the light on the street are 
brothers in law enforcement. 






From sundown to sun-up they guard the life and prop- 
erty of the community. Even though the police can’t be 
everywhere at once. their partners, the street lights, can. 








Good street lighting provides protection throughout the 
business section, in residential areas, industrial districts, 
on heavily traveled thoroughfares, and even in alleys. It 







discourages crime. prevents 60 per cent of night traffic 






accidents, lights the way homeward for the late worker. 














How about your community? Is its street lighting really 
adequate to the postwar needs of the people? Better check 
up tonight. If you decide certain improvements are in 
order, get in touch with vour electric utility company — 
: get its help in planning a program tailored to your needs 
and your budget. Or write The Street and Traffic Safety 
Lighting Bureau, 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


GOOD STREET LIGHTING—THE SIGN OF A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE 
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state committees of each state desir- 
ing aid in studying means for improv- 
ing the handling of traffic cases in 
courts of that state. 


Speed Control 


The Committee on Post-War Speed 
Control, a joint committee of the 
American Association of Motor Vehi- 
cle Administrators, American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and 11 other national organ- 
izations, is now preparing a report on 
speed control for post-war and for the 
transition period prior to the end of 
the Pacific war. This committee is 
staffed by the National Safety Coun- 


cil. 
Fleet Safety Training 


One-week schools for the training 
of motor vehicle fleet supervisors are 
being held in each of 15 states during 
1945, under the sponsorship of 10 
national organizations making up the 
National Committee for Automotive 
Fleet Supervisor Training. 


Traffic Training in Schools 


Many national organizations are 
working actively in this field, includ- 
ing the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Center for Safety Education 
of New York University, National 
Conservation Bureau, National Safety 
Council, U. §S. Office of Education, 
and the National Commission on Safe- 
ty Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


* 





Public Education 


Most of the 48 national organiza- 
tions of the National Committee for 
Trafic Safety are aiding in developing 
public support for the brake emphasis 
program and other activities by in- 
forming their members of the program 
and urging their active assistance in 
their own localities. Many local units 
of the participating organizations have 
actively aided the local police in the 
brake emphasis program. 

The U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued a manual for use by 
JC chapters in evaluating local trafhc 
safety activity, and in selecting proj- 
ects which will provide definite con- 
tributions to trafic safety without 
duplicating other activity locally. 


Safety Organization 
The field staff of the National Safe- 


ty Council is working actively to aid 
cities and states in organizing safety 
councils and commissions. Approxi- 
mately 20 states and 300 cities have 
some form of coordinating commit- 
tee, safety council or other safety or- 
ganization. 


Coordination Essential 


Coordination of all these activities 
at national, state and local levels is 
essential to aid officials achieve maxi- 
mum effectiveness in accident preven- 
tion. All of us—officials, supporting 
organizations, and citizens — must 
work together with redoubled efforts 
in the battle against a rising tide of 
trafhc injuries and deaths. 


* 


Radio Controlled Street Lights—Jesse L. Haley, Supt. Electric Meter 
Dept., Memphis (Tenn.) Light, Gas and Water Div., reports in an article 
in January Electric Light G Power that their experience with wired radio 
control for street lights and other types of load has been satisfactory and 


that future favorable possibilities are indicated. 
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Planning Post-war Highways 


in iti 


by Wirttam R. McConocuir, MEMBER, I. T. E. 


Project Manager, De Leuw, Cather & Company 


Highway planning’ has __ gone 
through a long period of evolution. 
Cows and ox carts planned many of 
the most important arterial streets in 
a number of the older American 
cities. Later the rectangular pattern 
of the land survey established the de- 
sign for streets and highways. 

The first substantial improvement 
to roads and streets was to furnish 
them with a hard surface. Cobble 
stones, corduroy roads and other ear- 
lier types rapidly became obsolete as 
volume of traffic and the speed with 
which it moved increased. 

In the past generation, we have seen 
efforts, more often characterized by 
desperation than by careful planning, 
to keep up with the demands of motor 
trafhe by street widening, signaliza- 
tion, channellization, and other ex- 
pedients. 


New Mode of Transportation 


We have come finally to the real- 
ization that the motor age has brought 
a completely new mode of transpor- 
tation for which old style streets and 
highways are no more suitable than 
they would have been to carry the 
steam trains which came into general 
use a century ago. 

The location of the highways in 
their relation to metropolitan areas 
likewise has been going through a 
process of evolution. The first stage 
was to carry every highway through 
every town with fine disdain for the 
theory of the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 


Later came the craze for by-pass 
routes. Roads were built through 
good farm lands, circumventing many 
large cities on the theory that traffic 
problems in their central business dis- 
tricts would thereby be solved. 

The fallacy of this thinking was not 
definitely proved until the highway 
planning surveys of the past 10 years 
revealed that only minor percentages 
of trafic appearing at the city limits 
of even smaller cities is by-passable. 
The surveys showed that in most 
cases, trafic moved where it did be- 
cause it had business closely adjacent 
to the selected routes. 

The policy has now been advanced 
by the Public Roads Administration 
that interregional highways, to serve 
their proper functions, must be car- 
ried to the heart of major cities. These 
roadways, connecting the central busi- 
ness districts with the outer residen- 
tial, suburban and rural areas, and 
continuing on to the next major cen- 
ter of population, must be kept en- 
tirely free of pedestrian cross-trafhic, 
left turns, traffic signals, and other 
interferences to safe and efficient 
movement throughout their length. 


Major Engineering Structures 


Limited access highways of the type 
contemplated are major engineering 
structures. Not only do they cost 
substantial sums of money, but they 
also influence the future development 
of the city for all time. They can 
block further improvements, or they 
can be integral parts of the circula- 
tory, terminal and community pat- 
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REFLECTIVE SIGN MATERIAL 


| ARE NOW USED 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Signs reflectorized with SCOTCHLITE give greater readability from 
maximum distances. Brilliance without glare also emphasizes the 
message for close-up reading. The over-all reflectorization retains 
the same shape sign and appearance day or night and in addition 
provides a larger reflectorized area as a warning. The result is a 
factor-of-safety for the motorist. 

Available in roll form, SCOTCHLITE reflective sign material brings 
over-all reflectorization of signs down to a price within the highway 
department's budget. Lettering can be applied to SCOTCHLITE by screen 
process, stencil or brush. Ease of lettering plus the four SCOTCHLITE 
colors of yellow, white, silver and red, make it the most practical 
and adaptable reflective material for all types of highway signs. 
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terns of the city. One thing is cer- 
tain. Expressway location and design 
can’t be decided independently of 
other civic plans without disastrous 
results. Cities have but ove transpor- 
tation problem—economical and ex- 
peditious movement of people and 
goods. Each city can use only one 
plan. When a city tries to solve such 
problems as parking, major street sys- 
tem, transit routing, and rail termi- 
nals independently, the various de- 
signs usually fit together like assorted 
sizes of round plugs and square holes. 
The arbitrary location of expressways 
would tend to freeze such misfit plans 
in status quo. 





TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 

It was inevitable, therefore, that 
there would evolve among far-sighted 
city, state, and federal officials a 
policy of co-ordinated trafic and 
transportation planning. Pursuit of 
this policy promises to end the confu- 
sion, stalemate, conflict, avoidable ex- 
pense, and duplication of effort which 
have too often blocked improvements 
in the past. 


Few Good Examples 


The examples of good co-ordination 
of effort, while all too few, are not 
altogether lacking. A comprehensive 
trafhc and transportation plan was 
prepared for the central business dis- 
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This delineation shows how Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania Avenue will appear looking 
southeast toward the Capitol from the Treasury Building. Construction of subways will 


permit the removal of car tracks. 


In their place will be a dividing strip and channelizing 
islands to expedite and safeguard movements of vehicles and pedestrians. 
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Traft-O-Matic Dispatcher, Model 505 | 


* Two-phase semi-actuated control of an intersection of 
a main street and a cross street. 


* Green light is normally on main street unless required 
by cross street. 


* Detectors on cross street only. 
* Time extension and memory features. 


* Actuation by vehicle detectors and pedestrian push 
buttons. 


“Trattic Regulation With Intelligence” 
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Underground plaza 


trict of Washington, D. C., during 
1944, under Captain H. C. White- 
hurst, Director of Highways, District 
of Columbia. The study was financed 
jointly by the District Commissioners 
and the Public Roads Administration. 
The resultant plan* consisted of a 
system of downtown street car sub- 
ways, vehicular underpasses, traffic 
distributor routes, bus and street car 
re-routing, and off-street parking fa- 
cilities. 

A report has just been submitted 
to the Mayor and City Council of 
Detroit through the efforts of a spe- 
cial commission appointed to secure a 
comprehensive plan for a completely 
co-ordinated transit and expressway 
plan.t The plan contemplates the ex- 
penditure of 240 million dollars over 
a 12-year period, for a system of ex- 
pressways and for transit improve- 
ments. Rail rapid transit would be 
provided on some of the expressways, 
while express buses would operate on 
others. The entire transit system 
would be re-routed and re-equipped. 
Trolley buses and P.C.C. trolley cars, 
on approaching the central business 
district, would dip underground to 
converge in a central underground 
plaza. The plaza would furnish not 
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for Detroit. 


only convenient station facilities and 
transfer connections for transit pa- 
trois, but also would remove thous- 
ands of pedestrians daily from the sur- 
face at one of the city’s busiest and 
most confusing intersections. 


Atlanta, Ga., Survey 


A survey is now underway in At- 
lanta, Georgiat under the sponsorship 
of the Georgia Highway Department 
and the Public Roads Administration, 
which will lead to an overall plan for 
expressways, express transit service, 
local transit routings, a major street 
plan, truck terminals, access to air and 
rail terminals, and automobile park- 
ing. City, county and state officials 
are contributing all required data and 
substantial assistance is being given by 





* “Transportation Survey and Plan for the 
Central Area ot Washington, D. C., 1944— 
J. E. Greiner’ Co.. Baltimore, and DeLeuw, 
Cather & Co., Chicago. 


7 “Detroit Expressway and Transit System”, 
1945, W. Earle Andrews, New York, Ladislas 
Segee, Cincinnati, De Leuw, Cather & Co., 
Chicago. 


t This study is being made by H. W. Loch- 
ner & Co. and DeLeuw, Cather & Company, 
both of Chicage, with W. Earle Andrews of 
New York as consultant. 
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Type GSDD Timer 
~— Type GSDD Controller Complete 

Yes, its virtually two controllers in one. The double dial feature 
permits the setting of two completely independent timing splits. The 
total cycle is separately adjustable on each dial, and it may be any- 
thing from 40 to 120 seconds. Each dial has a separate reset circuit 
for use when two or more type GSDD synchronous controllers are 
interconnected. , 

As an example of the flexibility of the type GSDD, the 15 circuit 
cam shaft can be set up and arranged for transfer from two movement 
to three movement operation. A simple contact lifting device replaces 
relays for this purpose. By means of a time switch, automatic change 
can then be made in the color sequence, timing split, and total cycle. 


Thus, the type GSDD provides the equivalent to two controllers to 
meet the exacting requirements of “difficult” locations. 
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the transit company, truckers, rail- 
roads, Boy Scouts of America, and in- 
numerable others. An origin and des- 
tination survey under the direction of 
the Public Roads Administration will 
furnish most of the basic data on 
which the plan will be based. 

The above studies are not isolated 
examples, but are of broader scope 
than many others recently made. Ad- 
vanced planning has been done tor 
subways in Chicago, Cleveland, Mon- 
treal, and Toronto, and expressway 
plans have been prepared tor New 
York, Baltimore, Houston, Beaumont, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, San Anton‘o, Sa- 
vannah, and a number of other cities. 
Chicago has planned an extensive sys- 
tem of expressways embracing open- 
air rapid transit extensions of its sub- 
ways. A plan has been prepared for 
Los Angeles which includes wide- 
spread use of buses on a proposed net- 
work of expressways. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


A recent analysis by the publication 
Passenger Transport revealed that state 
highway departments estimate their 
back-logs of highway work at ten 
billion dollars. In the reports of most 
states, the figures did not include the 
major needs of urban areas. The Fed- 
eral government has appropriated 
three billion dollars for construction 
of highways to interregional standards 
in the first three post-war years. A 
large portion of this fund, matched by 
state funds, will be spent in the metro- 
politan areas. 

The complexity of planning for 
transportation in all its phases has in- 
creased in approximately the same pro- 
portion that a modern motor vehicle 
is more complicated than an ox cart. 
Planning takes time. It takes special- 
ized and highly developed skill. Mis- 
takes are costly and often irreparable. 
Plans for peace, as well as preparation 
for war, can be too little and too late. 





Rail rapid transit stations on the expressways in Detroit will be designed as part of the 


masonry-faced bridges. 


Passengers will transfer from buses at stations on each side of 
the streets and descend to the covered platforms. 
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Teuntnal Problems tu Wilmington 


by Epwin F. 


Koester, Assoc. I. T. | 


City Trafic Engineer, Wilmington, Delaware 


Mass transportation facilities and 
the private automobile have in the 
past encouraged centralization in ex- 
isting urban areas and promoted in- 
vestment in business, industrial and 
commercial establishments within lim- 
ited boundaries, increasing property 
values and thereby in most instances 
providing the principal means of rev- 
enue to municipalities and other forms 
of political corporation. 


Now, by reason of the habits of 
movement generated by these facili- 
ties, and aside from any consideration 
of common carriers, the terminal 
problems attached to private automo- 
bile operation have become sufficiently 
acute to restrict the further develop- 
ment of urban areas, and in fact have 
prompted an outward movement that 
has been one of the principal con- 
cerns of municipalities in the main- 
tenance of values and revenues. 


Remedies Vary 


It seems that the nature of these 
problems is similar in all cases, but 
that the proper remedies vary in ac- 
cordance with the characteristics of 
and the conditions existing within and 
adjacent to municipalities, and is dic- 
tated to a considerable degree by the 
population and area factors. 

To arrest the tendency toward un- 
warranted decentralization in any fu- 
ture consideration of improvements 
within municipalities, in some in- 
stances tO maintain even present 
values, trafic patterns must in a sense 
be decentralized to alleviate irritation, 
promote general convenience and pre- 
vent additonal encroachment upon the 
time of those seeking to do business 
in any community. 


Wilmington By-pass 


The first step in this direction in 
Wilmington was the conversion of 
two streets paralleling the axis of the 
business area, and at that time within 
an adjacent residential section, to 
serve as a dual by-pass highway on 
the route from New York to Wash- 
ington. By this diversion business 
was relieved of a burden that had 
grown to encumbrance proportions in 
the area devoted to commercial ac- 
tivities. Virtually all through-trafhe 
presently follows this by-pass, with 
advantage to itself in the matter of 
time and safety, and with the elimina- 
tion of considerable friction in the 
formerly congested area. 


Parking Improvements 


At that time 
adopted that have more or less auto- 
matically separated the short-time and 
long-time parkers. Meters placed 
along the principal commercial thor- 
oughfares have provided a more rapid 
turnover in space usage, and the de- 
posit of five cents per hour coupled 
with the necessity for attention at the 
end of each period has been a sufficient 
deterrent to wide-spread violation of 
time-limit parking. 


regulations were 


The construction of off-street fa- 
cilities upon private initiative for all- 
day parking or long-time parking has 
eased the demand upon public thor- 
oughfares to the extent that many 
formerly aggravating conditions have 
been removed, and the pressure for 
relief in the most congested sections 
has as a result ebbed agreeably. 


A modified form of fringe parking 
—cars parked at the curb in unde- 
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veloped locations at the city boun- 
daries, in unlimited time areas, and 
served by adequate mass transporta- 
tion facilities—has appeared in modest 
volume. 


Meters 


Parking meters seem to represent 
the best form of regulatory device 
currently available for enforcement of 
short-time parking, and the experience 
in Wilmington leads to certain defi- 
nite conclusions and recommendations. 


First, 
guarded against is the metering of too 
large an area, bearing in mind that the 
objective is the regulation and not 
the prohibition of parking. 


the principal error to be 


Second, the adoption of a plan that 
establishes ample length of space— 
not less than twenty feet—and per- 
mits an easy operation in_ parking, 
with proper accommodations for com- 
mercial loading and unloading, in- 
sures a more liberal acceptance of the 
system. Public and 
irritation are much less likely to pro- 
vide additional fuel in any flame of 
resentment that may arise from other 
personal and usually localized griev- 


inconvenience 


ances. 


Third, thorough and impartial po- 
lice supervision and enforcement is a 
requisite to the successful function- 
ing of the meter system. The general 
knowledge that tags issued for meter 
violations are not cancellable, unless 
the claim is predicated upon faulty 
mechanical operation and is subse- 
quently sustained, will provide a 
healthy background and promote re- 
spect for all measures bearing an ofh- 
cial designation. 


Fourth, prompt inspection and re- 
pair services are essential to proper 
maintenance and functioning of the 
system, and are the best insurance 


against an attitude of public hostility 
and the waste of time and money in- 


volved in processing a host of claims 
—valid and false. 


Fifth, insistence upon immediate 
reporting of faulty mechanism and the 
opportunity for an immediate offcial 
check, places the later burden of 
proof upon the parker and deprives 
him of color of com- 
plaint. 


considerable 


Sixth, the revenues derived from 
operation of meters must be considered 
as incidental to the regulatory proce- 
dure, not as a fee or tax for use of 
municipal thoroughfares. 


Seventh, it 1s preferable to segregate 
this fund, and administer it by appli- 
cation to items directly related to 
trafhc control and facilitation, includ- 
ing the salaries of police officers in the 
metered area, and the equipment 
needed to regulate vehicular move- 
ment and parking. In this manner 
the cost of administration is borne by 
those who make such supervision nec- 
essary, and at the same time a system 
is established that may have consider- 
able value in the event that an appeal 
is made to the courts to test the valid- 
ity of meter regulation. 


Perhaps the parking meter is not the 
final solution to street parking, but 
it does at present seem to embody the 
elements that produce a_ reasonable 
turnover in spaces—an accurate and 
efficient timing device that is a defi- 
rite asset to police supervision, and a 
coin deposit requirement that discour- 
ages extended occupation upon recur- 
rent oecasions. During the past year 
the ratio of the number of issued vio- 
lation tags to the number of nickels 
deposited in meters in Wilmington 
was slightly more than one in one 
hundred, indicating a rather whole- 
some compliance with local regula- 
tions in the metered area. 
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Washington Section 


At the meeting of the Washington 
Section on April 11 the speaker was 
the Honorable George Neilson, Judge 
of the Municipal Court of the District 
of Columbia, who led a lively discus- 
sion of the Traffic Court and the 
Trafic Problem. An added feature 


was a demonstration by O. K. Nor- 
man and C. W. Prisk of special equip- 
ment developed by the Public Roads 
Administration for the study of driver 
behavior, including trafic counters, 
specd meters, a transverse placement 
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detector, and scale-model vehicles used 
to investigate turning radii and track- 
ing characteristics of various types of 
vehicles and combinations. Nineteen 
members and guests were present in- 
cluding: Judge Neilson, speaker; E. 
Allgaier, L. A. Andriacchi, E. A. Bar- 
ton, W. F. Boardman, W. A. Braun, 
M. O. Eldridge, H. F. Hammond, E. 
H. Holmes, D. W. Loutzenheiser, B. 
W. Marsh, O. K. Normann, C. W. 
Prisk, president; W. L. Robinson, M. 
C. Stark, C. G. Stoneburner, vice- 
president; P. J. Stupka, L. S. Tuttle, 
and A. Taragin, guest. 
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PERSONALS 


Henry Evans Inducted 
Into the Armed Forces 

Henry Evans, Editor of TRaFFic 
ENGINEERING magazine and Trafhc 
Engineer of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau was inducted into the 
Army on April 30th. While Mr. Evans 
is on leave of absence, Richard Siver, 
formerly Trafhc Engineer of White 
Plains, N. Y. will be Acting Editor 
of the magazine and is taking over 
Mr. Evans’ duties with the National 
Conservation Bureau. 


Lt. Col. F. M. Kreml (Afhl.) writes 


from overseas: 

[| have found the following program most 
effective in expediting the trafhe flow 
Italian cities: 

(1) Find an arterial (which goes some place 


wort hw hile 


2) Make desirable improvements. (Clear 
mines, remove one-time street cars and 
trucks, clear awav fallen cables and 


poles, shovel buildings aside, fill craters, 
build bridges, etc. 
(No bi- 


cycles, pushcarts, wagons, oxen, sheep, 


+) Prescribe restrictions On use. 


peddlers, or light housekeeping). 
4) Sign as effectively as possible, using bot- 
ammunition 
food tins and camouflage paint. 
§) Move on 


roms of boxes, rolled out 


to the ruins of another city 
as soon as possible, leaving the whole 
(censored) mess to AMG and the Cara- 


bimier}. 


Capt. John Beakey (Mem.), on 
leave, Oregon State Highway Depart- 
ment, writes: 

You asked 


were when wounded, Well, will try to describe 
them to vou but wiis- 
understand me if I sound nonchalant or boast- 


what my reactions and teelings 


| hope you will not 


ful. I can assure vou that such is not my in- 
tention, but that I am merely trying to de- 
how I telt and reacted. 
conversations with others here in the hospatal, 
I think most react the same way. 
Incidentally, we are not permitted to keep 
diaries so I will have to rely on my memory 


scribe exactly From 


for my experiences over here after I return 
home. 
Well, here goes. I was with two others, a 


Col. and Lt. Col. 
building, a one-story store affair. As near as 
I can remember, I was about fifteen or twenty 
feet from it 
I think it hit the top of the building. 


We were walking toward a 


when a shell came over and ex- 


ploded. 








Coincident with the explosion (you don’t hear 
you) I felt as 


them coming when they hit 
though someone had hit me a healthy poke in 
the chest. 

I did not realize I was hit. 
cussion somewhat heavier than usual. 
all, of course, had light 
and you can feel the concussion at 
The other 
ahead of me and were not hit, probably be- 
sheltered by the 


It felt like con- 
We had 


shells close before 


some dis- 


tance. two fellows were slightly 


cause they were somew hat 


building. 


One of them said, “Are vou hit?” and, | 
thought, “Well, hell, I better look and see.” 
My shirt was unbuttoned at the neck. I 
looked down and saw a small ragged hole in 
my shirt, then pulled it open and saw blood 
trickling out of a hole in my chest. I said, 


‘Yes, I guess I am.” There was no pain from 
the wound. 

My thoughts then were, “Well, | am not hit 
in the heart or I would be dead, and I’m not 
hit in the lung or I would be spitting blood.” 
I didn’t know then that you could be hit in 
blood. 


the lung without immediately 


The other two looked at the wound and we 


spitting 


decided to go to a first-aid station nearby. 


Luckily, there was a driver with a jeep parked 
and went 


not tar trom us, sO we got into it 


When |} 


a gurgling in my 


to the first-aid station. climbed into 


the jeep I could feel chest 
but it was not paintul. 

The medic at the latter place administered 
morphine and sulfa tablets and sent for an 
undershirt and 


ambulance. He also cut off my 


laid me on a litter. I had trouble in lying 
down and they had to help me. I suppose it 
was the pressure of blood against my lung, 
I don’t know. 

(3:45 P.M. Special announcement came 


over radio that airborne troops landed in Hol- 
land this afternoon.) We are now joking about 
a glider pilot who was discharged from this 
ago. We are saying that 
he will probably be back here tomorrow. 

While we waited 


hospital a few davs 

Getting back to the story. 
for the ambulance, which was about 45 
a few more shells fell nearby 


min- 
utes in arriving, 
but no one was hit. After considerable travel- 
ing, the details of which I will not go into, I 
arrived at an Evacuation Hospital close to an- 
other part of the front. 

The Evacuation Hospitals are in tents but 
completely The 
wear O.D. shirts, coveralls and leggings. 


are quite equipped. nurses 
They 
do not look too glamorous but my hat is off 
to them. 

At the latter place they X-rayed me and 
decided not to remove the fragment, but did 
table and 


anesthetic. 


put me on 
the wound 


dress up 


They had 


an Operating 
under local 


captured Germans carrying the litters around 


and as they lifted me to put me on the table, 
the Kraut head end dropped it. 


(Continued on page 342) 
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Fort Wague Plans pbrterials 


for Post-War 


by James T. Wuirte, Assoc., I. T. E. 
Traffic Engineer, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


a to the outbreak of World War 
II, trafic volumes in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, (Pop. 130,000) were saturat- 
ing most every principal thorough- 
fare. Within the central business dis- 
trict of the city, trafic congestion 
was deplorable. One-way streets were 
given consideration, as well as retim- 
ing trafhc signals in a manner more 
comparable to trafic demands.  Be- 
cause of conflicting “opinions” one- 
way streets were frowned upon, and 
retiming of trafic signals was not 
given the “go” sign until February, 
1943, when the question of “political” 
trafhc signal timing was removed as 


PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION 
STREET & HIGHWAY SYSTEM < 
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Novemeca. 194% 
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Arrows and numbers correspond to location and direction of views shown in other illustrations. 
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a possible barrier in the progress of 
better movement of trafic. 

It was obvious to the motorist, as 
well as the pedestrian, that something 
should be done about the problem and 
the same to be set up as the city’s 
leading constructive post-war project. 
Recognition of this demand was evi- 
denced during September, 1943, by 
Mayor Harry W. Baals in a communi- 
cation to all department heads advis- 
ing them to prepare an outline of 
feasible post-war projects pertinent to 
the welfare of their department, as 
well as the community as a whole. In 
addition to the communication from 
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COUNTIES Solve 





Traffic Problems With 


Traficounter 


The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway engi- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


"We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage where in our Post- 
War construction we will have to do con- 





siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

“Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included in 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter - Amet Company, 1726 
Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
neis. 
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Taylor Street would be extended straizht ahead 
to connect with LaSalle Street, several blocks 
distant, to form another through crosstown 
street. (1) Arrow shows direction of new route. 


the office of the Mayor an announce- 
ment was released advising the public 
of the membership of a city-wide 
post-war planning committee, of 
which the Trafic Engineering De- 
partment was made a member. Prior 
to the date mentioned, the Traffic En- 
gineering Department had been af- 
forded an opportunity to assemble 
some material with the purpose of 
developing such a program. 

A report submitted to Mayor Baals 
during the following month of No- 
vember outlined a 12-point program, 
the subjects as follows: 

1. Through 

System. 
2. Increased Through 

Street Facilities. 
Off-Street Parking Facilities. 
River Bridges. 

. Street Improvement Program. 
Trafhc Signal Rehabilitation and 

Improvements. 

Street Lighting Improvements. 
8. Expansion of the City Planning 
Program. 


Inter-City Highway 


Intra - City 


a= Rh Ww 
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9. Improved Sign Shop Facilities. 

10. Trafhe Ordinances. 

11. Trafhe Surveys. 

12. Increased Personnel for 
Engineering Department and 
the Police Trafhc Bureau. 


Trafhe 


The contents of this 
frained from exploiting any of the 


report re- 





A bridge across the frozen St. Marys River in 
the foreground, continuing across the railroad 
tracks in the background, would open Wells 
Street to Fairfie!d Avenue. (2) Fairfield is be- 
tween the two church spires seen in the baek- 
yround. Proposed route shown by arrow. 


technical aspects of the program, and 
were briefed in terms understandable 
to the lay public in order to secure 
favorable consideration on the part of 
busy city officials. 


Limited Access Highway Recommended 


One of our major postwar projects 
is a limited access highway system 
which would reroute through trafhc 
outside the city rather than to bring 
the same within the corporate limits. 


Prior to the declaration of war it 
can be safely estimated that Fort 
Wayne’s street and highway system 
was approaching a saturation point. 
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The new highway would further re- 
lieve the city of the major flow of 
highway motor truck trafic which is 
now forced to pass through our com- 
munity while conducting business 
elsewhere. (This statement is based 
upon a survey conducted by the Po- 
lice Department prior to the declara- 
tion of war.) The economic value 
of such a highway system over a per- 
iod of years would more than pay for 
itself through transportation facilities 





A grade separation over the railroad tracks 
in the foreground would extend Lafayette 
Street to connect with Spy Run Avenue as in- 
dicated by the arrow. A new bridge in the 
proper position would replace the old steel 
structure in the left background which now 
earries Spy Run Avenue. (3) Arrow shows di- 
rection of new route. 


afforded motor transport units, as well 
as private transportation which is not 
concerned in conducting any business 
with the merchants, hotels, filling sta- 
tions, or garages within the cy. 
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The proposed highway 
would by its very character require 
careful planning before definite plans 
are ordered for the actual construction 
of the same. The new project is re- 
ferred to as ‘““The Proposed Distribu- 
tion Highway System of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana.” It is timely that the word 
“distribution” be chosen because it is 
the general belief that a highway sys- 
tem of this type would, and should be 
constructed in a manner so as to per- 
mit “limited access” to the same. 


system 


‘Limited Access” is not as fantastic 
as one may think, and it should not 
pass by unheard of in the post-war 
planning program of Fort Wayne. 
During the past years many civic 
minded individuals have advocated 
like highways in some degree of simi- 
larity under the title “Circumurban,”’ 
or “By-Pass,” and each has advocated 
the use of many miles of our present 
county highway system skirting the 
city limits and acquiring right-of- 





Acquisition of the property in the right fore- 
ground would permit the removal of the dan- 
gerous offset existing at the intersection of 
Lafayette Srteet and Lewis Street. (4) The 
preposed route is indicated by the arrow. 
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Truck-mounted Unit converted 
for the application of Reflector- 
ized Zone - Marking Material. 





Kelly-Creswell Air-Curtains. 
(A patented feature.) 
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MODEL 8-3 


1. FINE ATOMIZATION AND UNIFORM CROSS-DIS- 
TRIBUTION of zone-marking material by DeVilbiss 
automatic spray guns manufactured to the exclusive 
design of Kelly-Creswell. Straight beginnings and 
endings. 


2. CLEAN-CUT, ATTRACTIVE AND UNIFORM LINES 
over ROUGH or SMOOTH surfaces result from the 
use of Kelly-Creswell AIR-CURTAINS, which are 
carried 134,” above the road surface. 


3. PRESSURE CLEANING EQUIPMENT reduces clean- 
up time to a minimum and makes it unnecessary to 
dismantle the spray gun. 


4. AIR-ACTUATED TRACTION provides constant, con- 
trolled speed, and assures UNIFORM APPLICATION 


of zone-marking materials. 


There is a Kelly-Creswell model that will solve your 
zone-marking problems: Hand-propelled models for in- 
dustrial plants--self-propelled models for municipalities, 
counties and airports--complete truck-mounted units, de- 
signed for the application of single, double, or two-color 
triple line at speeds ranging up to fifteed miles per 
hour. WRITE US. 
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Courtesy—Ohio State Highway Department. 


if we have had to ask you to wait 
there hasn't been enough new equip- 
ment for everyone and military require- 
ments take precedence airports, can- 
tonments, docks, warehouses come first 
but a limited supply of equipment for 
civilian use is again available. Im- 
provements developed for the war-front 
are reflected in our current models. 


* 

x 

* 
RESWELL 
XENIA, OHIO 
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ways as narrow as 100 feet. To ob- 
tain a right-of-way as mentioned, does 
in many cases place the newly estab- 
lished property line within immediate 
proximity of present buildings along 
the highway, and in turn permits 
access to the newly proposed highway 
at each driveway, road or street inter- 
section. But, when right-of-way is 
purchased outright over new territory 
and still serves the community and its 
environs, as well as relieves the traffic 
pressure within the city, then access 
to the same can and should be limited 
to such points that will serve the 
needs as mentioned. 


Intra-City Arterials 


At the present time the city has 
but two major crosstown _ streets 
from north to south, and three street 
systems (major arterial highways) ex- 
tending from east to west. Fort 
Wayne definitely needs additional 
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crosstown street facilities other than 
the ones mentioned. 

If a distribution highway system is 
to be developed without the corporate 
limits then it is equally logical to de- 
velop a similar system within the city 
to serve crosstown travel requirements 
to the best advantage of everyone con- 
cerned. 

Adoption of the program including 
the belt highway and intra-city arter- 
ials as outlined has been recognized by 
the Boards of Public Works and Pub- 
lic Safety of the City Administration, 
and the Indiana State Highway Com- 
mission, as well as the Bureau of Public 
Roads. During the latter months of 
1944, an O-D study was authorized for 
Fort Wayne and its metropolitan area 
to further develop this program and 
remove the same from the planning 
stages to that of actual blueprint 
plans on file for post-war highway 
construction. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST WINNERS 


Connecticut and Lansing, Mich., 
were named grand prize winners 
in the National Trafic Safety Con- 
test conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 

All 48 states and 1,307 cities par- 
ticipated in the contest, which cov- 
ered the calendar year of 1944. 

Two other states and five other cit- 
ies won first place awards in their 
divisions of the contest. States were 
grouped geographically and cities by 
population. 

States which won first place in 
their divisions were: 

Virginia in the Southern division. 

Iowa in the Midwestern division. 

Connecticut won first place in the 
Eastern division, in addition to win- 
ning the national grand award. 

No state award was made in the 
Western division. 


Cities which won first place in their 
population groups were: 

Detroit among cities of 500,000 or 
more. 

Portland, Ore., in the 
$00,000 group. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., in the 100,000 - 
250,000 group. 

Greenwich, Conn., in the 25,000 - 
$0,000 group. 

Stillwater, Okla., in the 
25,000 group. 

Lansing won first place in the 
50,000 - 100,000 group, in addition 
to winning the national grand award. 

A special award of merit was made 
to Milwaukee, Wis., for conspicuously 
low traffic death rates in 1944 and for 
sustained excellence in maintaining 
low death rates in previous years. 

In addition to the foregoing awards, 
the contest judges cited other states 


250,000 - 


10,000 - 
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and cities and named a special honor 
roll of 158 cities with populations be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 which went 
through 1944 without a traffic death. 

The complete list of states and cities 
which won awards in the 1944 contest 
follows: 

National grand prize winner for 
states—Conecticut. 

National grand prize winner for 
cities—Lansing, Mich. 

STATES 
Eastern Division 

First place Connecticut 
Honorable mention: Pennsylvania and 

New Jersey. 

Southern Division 
First place 
Midwestern Division 

First place lowa 


Nebraska 


Virginia 


Second place 
Western Division 
No awards. 


CITIES 
Group I (500,000 and over) 


First place Detroit 

Second place Cleveland 

Honorable mention: Washington, 
D. C., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Special award of merit Milwaukee 


Group II (250,000 - 500,000) 
First place Portland, Ore. 
Second place Rochester, N. Y. 
Third place Cincinnati 
Honorable mention: Columbus, Ohio, 

and Seattle, Wash. 
Group III (100,000 - 250,000) 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

a. 


First place 
Second place 


Third place 
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Honorable mention: Wichita, Kans.: 
Flint, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Group [IV (50,000 - 100,000) 
First place Lansing, Mich. 
Second place Pasadena, Calif. 
Honorable mention: Corpus Christi, 

Tex.; Lincoln, Neb.; New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Cleveland Heights, O.; Da- 
venport, la.; New Britain, Conn. 
Group V (25,000 - 50,000) 
First place Greenwich, Conn. 
Second place Rochester, Minn. 
Third place: Lafayette, Ind., and 
Great Falls, Mont. (Tied) 

Honorable mention: Plainfield, N. J.; 
Rock Island, Ill; Mason City, Ia.; 
Hackensack, N. J.; Torrington, 
Conn.; Wichita Falls, Tex.: Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 
Group VI (10,000 - 25,000) 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Second place Albert Lea, Minn. 
Third place: Two Rivers, Wis., and 
Faribault, Minn. (Tied) 

Honorable mention: McAlester, Okla.; 
Kingsport, Tenn.; University Park, 
Tex.; Aberdeen, §. D.; Ames, I[a.; 
Mitchell, S$. D.; Watertown, S. D.; 
Sherman, Tex.; Highland Park, 
Tex.; Alpena, Mich.; Birmingham, 
Mich.; Beaver Dam, Wis.; Norfolk, 
Neb.; Reidsville, N. C.; Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


First place 


The national grand prize for states 
in the contest, covering the calendar 
year 1943, was won by Utah. The 
grand prize for cities went to Aber- 
deen, S. D. 

* 


Aluminum Autos—W . S. james, Chief Engineer of the Studebaker 
Corp., doubts the possibility of light metals invading the automobile field. 
He says the present price of 15 cents per pound for aluminum is a pro- 
hibitive factor. If the price drops to 7'2 cents it would be more widely 
used and if it went to 4'2 cents it would become a major competitor of 


steel. 


U. S. Population—There are 


* 


138,100,874 persons in the U.S.A., 


almost 3,000,000 of whom are over 75 years of age. Average age of every- 


body is 29.6 years, including armed forces. 
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thruout the United States involves the wanton destruction of life and prove ost] 
because of obsolete traffic systems. dq 


One of the major post-war problems confronting every city, town and vil 


Adequate means for the safety of human life and the protection of prowl 
will be placed squarely upon the shoulders of safety directors and ci 
traffic authorities. Many alert administrators and communities have alm 
developed traffic systems for extensive safety measures and alert so@ 
committees are constantly studying the best plans now in operation. 
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AROWAY will lead the way in post-war traffic signals and offers a com 
signal system which is simplicity itself. AROWAY directs as it signals tm 
from one focal point! It is the clearest, simplest, most practical to avoid t 


snarls and costly accidents—and now is the time to plan for the installi# 4 
of AROWAY Signals following the war. The demand will be very @ ™~ 
because AROWAY eliminates disturbing, distracting, auxiliary signs <t 
as: “No Left Turn”, “Straight Ahead”, “No U Turn”, which are often % 
removed from the central signal. b ? 


At one focal point, so plain that those who cannot read, nor discern 4 = 
will see the open and closed traffic lanes at a glance. 
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AROWAY Trattic Signals were built and installed before the war and are enthusiasticall 
dorsed where now in service. They direct as they signal traffic and avoid serious accidents, 


of life and property. 


Start now to lay plans for completely solving your safety problems with AROWAY Traffic Sia 
for post-war demands. Inquiries involve no obligation. 
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At left—the Aroway 
Signal directs traffic 
Straight Ahead and 
Left Turns. The Red 
Bar indicates No 
Right Turn. 
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At right—the Red 
Stop Signal sus- 
pends all traffic — 
in every direction. 





At left—this Aroway 
Signal indicates a con- 


dition where street Above — here the Aro- 
straight ahead becomes way Green Light and 
One-way thoroughfare. Green Arrow opens 
Therefore, the Red Bar 


through traffic promptly. 
stops forward movement Straight Ahead. The 
beyond light. Red Bars stop traffic 


The Green Arrows to Right and to Left. 
open traffic to Right 


and to Left. 


Above-—the Red Aro- 
way Traffic Signal 
stops all traffic in 
front of light. 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 331) 


I don’t think he did it on purpose but any- 
way I was not hurt and no damage was done. 

I stayed at the Evacuation Hospital for a 
week. I had begun to spit up some blood so 
they decided to drain the fluid out. They call 
it fluid but it looks like blood to me. I do 
not recommend this process to anyone look- 
ing for recreation. They stick a needle (it 
looks like a big hypodermic) in your back 
and pull out the plunger. When it is full they 
pull it out, squirt it in a basin, and stick it 
back in for another load. They took out 1200 
cc and I though of Li’l Abner losing his 14 
quarts of blood. I was tired of it before they 
were nearly done. I could watch the process 
by twisting my head around. 

They next took me to England by LST after 
spending a night on the beach. I was taken to 
the Naval Hospital and, after three days there 
and more X-rays, they decided to operate and 
remove the shrapnel. This, they did on the 
13th and one of the doctors was named 
“Graves,” in case you are superstitious. 

Up to this time I had been in no particular 
pain and felt pretty good, but after the opera- 
tion I did not feel too good. I can’t describe 
just how I felt except to say I felt like I was 
going to tear apart every time I moved. They 
made quite a long incision in my back and 
removed one of my ribs. (I now know how 
Adam felt.) 

A few days after the operation, they took 
me downstairs for an X-ray. During this proc- 
ess I had to move around some and my in- 
cision started to hemorrhage. By the time they 
got me back upstairs I was chilling and suffer- 
ing from shock. I couldn’t move. The nurse 
gave me a shot of morphine, called the doctor 
and they rushed me down to a ward called the 
“Shock Room.” The latter is where they take 
the worst cases and is kind of a “Zombie” 
headquarters. 

They gave me transfusions of plasma and 
blood and I felt pretty low. Prior to this time, 
I had had no thought of dying. But as I lay 
there then the thought occurred to me, “Well, 
maybe this is it.” Strangely, I was not afraid. 
It was as though I was someone else consider- 
ing a second person’s condition. I was won- 
dering if that was how a person felt when he 
died. Well, I didn’t die so I guess I will have 
to defer getting the answer to that question 
until later. 

After a couple of days, they took me back 
to my regular ward and I continued to im- 
prove after that. 

Those are the gory details and, as I said 
before, I have tried to describe exactly how I 
felt and hope it doesn’t sound too melo- 
dramatic. 
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They have certainly treated me fine at each 
hospital. I owe a lot to many people I will 
never see again, more’s the pity. But such is 
life (or war). 

John is now in Baxter General Hospital 
at Spokane, Washington.—Ed. 


Nathan Cherniack (Mem.), of The 
Port of New York Authority was one 
of the special consultants invited by 
Robert Moses to participate with a 
group of nationally prominent con- 
sulting engineers in the study and 
preparation of the report for the $42,- 
000,000 Baltimore expressway project. 

Nat’s background of many years of 
economic and trafhe research and the 
thorough study he made of existing 
trafhe information and conditions in 
Baltimore is said to have been a major 
contribution. Your reporter has 
heard most complimentary reports 
from several of these engineers about 
the very substantial and sound con- 
tributions that Nat made. 


Harry Porter, Jr., (Mem.) has just 
completed a 55-page report entitled 
“Planning Trafhc Management and 
Accident Prevention” for Salem, Ore- 
gon. The report discusses the 3 E’s, 
being somewhat different from other 
tiafhc survey reports in that, it dis- 
cusses the “tools or machinery” needed 
for safe, economic and convenient 
transportation, rather than treating a 
specific problem, such as retiming sig- 
nals at a certain intersection. 


oe - 


J. W. A. Bollong (Mem), Seattle 
Trafic Engineer, writes as follows: 

Received the I.T.E. broadcast regarding the 
interest of trafic engineers in the IACP Na- 
tion-wide Brake Emphasis Program. It may be 
interesting for you to know that the writer 
made a survey of the U. S. in 1936 regarding 
construction and installation of brake testing 
equipment and buildings for the same. After 
checking installations in Conn., Memphis, 
Evanston, Des Moines, and other locations, 
he returned and build a station in the City of 
Seattle for the physical testing of vehicles to 
accommodate the then motor vehicle registra- 
tion of Seattle, numbering 125,000 cars. The 
brake testing equipment used was that of the 
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Weaver Company which simulated road tests 
more closely than any other type. 

This program was so successful that it was 
adopted state-wide and the municipal station 
then turned over to the state authorities; test- 
ing stations being constructed throughout the 
state along with mobile units. I believe the 
State of Washington was quite outstanding in 
this respect due to the fact that every car in 
the state was tested at least once yearly. 

Manpower conditions during the present 
emergency have caused the closing of this very 
important operation. However, we have im- 
plored the newly-elected Governor to 
inaugurate these stations and put them back 
into service. It is the belief of the writer that 
all states could well emulate this service that 
was performed in the State of Washington. 

The funds were derived from an additional 
$1.00 required of all 
fee. In other words, the operator’s license in 
this state is $2.00, of which $1.00 is used in 
the operation and maintenance of motor ve- 


again 


operators as a license 


hicle testing stations. 


W. F. Rosenwald (Mem.), Traffic 
Engineer, Minnesota Dept. of High- 
ways, writes as follows: 

We have received more requests in the last 
four months from municipalities throughout 
the state for trafic engineering surveys than 
ever before in a like period of time. In each 
case it involves terminal facility problems and 
we have already scheduled our meager forces 
up to September of this year. 

We are engaged now in making a compre- 
hensive survey of the effectiveness of School 
Safety Patrols and control devices on vehicu- 
lar and school pedestrian trafhe. 


Capt. Warren “Skinnay” De Young 
. 


* 
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(Assoc.), on leave, Automatic Signal 
Corporation, writes: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Wm. C. Brandes entertained two sol- 
diers last month at Seiboldts in Fort 
Worth. Many interesting subjects 
were drinkussed, both soldiers waking 
up in time to change trains in El Paso 
after enjoying Bill’s Southern Com- 
fort. The City of Los Angeles plans 
include a new 25-watt bulb installed 
near the main gate of the tinkling 
bell ranch in Tarzana if the I.T.E. 
Board of Direction votes to hold the 
Fall 1.T.E. meeting there.” 


H. G. Eckhardt (Mem.), Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Division of Trafhc 
and Safety, Ohio Department of 
Highways, has been named a member 
of a Columbus Trafhe 
committee charged with the job of 


preparing a Post-War Traffic Safety 


Commission 


Program report. The committee feels 
that the Commission should submit 
its recommendations in two parts—a 
general program and a list of speci- 
fied projects. 

is partially 
prepared and broken down into 
three parts: (1) a review of existing 
(2) anticipated post-war 


The general program 


1S 


conditions; 
problems; and (3) a balanced post- 
war trafhe safety program. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 10 YEARS AGO 


Taken from Traffic Engineering, May 1935 


Members attend Western Safety Conference—E. B. Lefferts, J}. W. A. 
Bollong, Burton W. Marsh, and |. S. Shattuck, Members of the INSTI- 


TUTE, attended the Western Safety Conference in San Francisco 


June 


11-14. R. T. Dorsey, Traffic Engineer of Los Angeles, and several others 
engaged in traffic engineering activities were present. The territory covered 


by the Conference included the 


1] 
Canada and Mexico were also in attendance 


Western States, but delegates from 


Messrs. Lefferts and Marsh 


were among the speakers on the program. 
Clarence P. Taylor, Traffic Engineer, Mass. Dept. of Pub. Works, has 

applied for membership in the INSTITUTE, in the grade of Member. 
Donald M. McNeil has applied for transfer from the grade of Asso- 


ciate to the grade of Member. 


Oscar Gunderson, formerly Traffic Engineer of Flint, Mich., and well 
known to traffic engineers generally, is now working mainly on traffic 
Studies as assistant to Geo. W. Barton (Member of |.T.E.), Co-Director of 


Safety for the Chicago Motor Club. 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE ABOUT CITY ARTERIALS 


Bay City, Mich. 

We have based our post-war high- 
way construction program on a Mas- 
ter Street Plan for Bay City. There 
is a major route under study which 
would be in the form of a limited 
access parkway which would carry all 
state and federal traffic as well as lo- 
cal and industrial traffic directly 
through the middle of the city rather 
than around the city which is so often 
customary. 

A project of this magnitude will 
naturally take a considerable period 
of time to complete. As yet only 
part of the necessary right of way 
has been acquired. However, we feel 
that the ultimate construction of this 
riverside parkway will solve many of 
our trafic problems as well as benefit 
the city in other ways. 

The merits of such a central arter- 
ial parkway are many. (1) The park- 
way is readily accessible from all the 
city’s major routes and will be used 
by federal, state, industrial and local 
trafhc. The concentration of trafhc 
will justify the construction of a lim- 
ited access highway through the city. 
(2) Access to the highway can _ be 
readily controlled due to the location 
of the parkway on an island in the 
middle of the river and its continua- 
tion northward along the river and ad- 
jacent to a railroad right of way. (3) 
Both the east and west side business dis- 
tricts would be within two to three 
blocks of the parkway. (4) As the 
major industries and the oil refining 
district are located along the river the 
industrial traffic and heavy transport 
trucks would have direct access to the 
parkway. (5) The parkway would de- 
velop Bay City’s river front that is 
not now being used for industrial 
purposes and many _ opportunities 


would be made possible to develop 


recreational facilities in conjunction 
with the parkway. 
by Ronald McGillivray, Jun. 1.T.E. 
Planning and Traffic Engineer 


Charlotte, N. C. 

An internal OD survey is now being 
made under direction of the Federal 
Works Agency and State Highway 
Dept., with local officials cooperating. 
This is the 27th city in the U. S. to 
have this survey. Last Fall the state 
made an external OD survey and the 
results of these two surveys will be 
used to determine necessary develop- 
ment of freeways and arteries to 
serve this section in the future. 

by B. Atwood Skinner, Assoc. 1|.T.E. 
City Traffic Engineer 





Hartford, Conn. 

The Department of Engineering is 
preparing a report for the Commission 
on the City Plan dealing with desir- 
able new trafhe facilities and a super- 
parking plaza. The Commission on 
the City Plan will probably release 
this report in the near future. 

by Robert J. Ross, City Engineer 


Topeka, Kansas 

The City of Topeka is now pre- 
paring plans for a four-lane highway 
on one of its major trafhc thorough- 
fares, namely: Topeka Avenue, which 
is on U. S. 75 through the city. This 
highway improvement which will be 
built under the direction of the State 
11-foot trafhc lanes (4) and one 8- 
foot parking lane on each side, mak- 
ing a total curb to curb width of 60 
feet. The City of Topeka has ad- 
vanced the idea of special illumination 
of this traficway, same being a dupli- 
cate of similar installations in the 
city which have been found very 
helpful, without shadows and of suf- 
ficient light intensity to protect pe- 
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destrian travel on or across these traf- 
ficways. 

Inquiry with state and_ federal 
authorities as to whether or not 
participation in the cost of this special 
illumination may be expected from 
state and federal funds has brought 
the answer that so far granting 
of funds for this purpose has not 
been allocated to this district. It 
would seem here is food for thought 
and consideration. If a highway im- 
provement through the city of pro- 
portions above indicated cannot re- 
ceive special illumination except at 
the cost of the city, which under 
existing state law will be at the cost 
of a benefit district, it would appear 
the item of public safety is not re- 
ceiving possibly in this area the help 
that it should from funds provided 
for highway consideration. It would 
be interesting to ascertain to what 
extent funds for such safety lighting 
are provided, if at all, from federal 
and state funds in other urban areas. 

by W. E. Baldry, City Engineer 


Columbus, Ohio 

The city of Columbus is anticipat- 
ing the installation of permanent 
cross-walk markings in the _ business 
district. The Franklin County Plan- 
ning Commission is at present draw- 
ing up a plan for the post-war con- 
struction of arterial highways to by- 
pass the city proper to facilitate the 
movement of transcontinental trafhc. 


by Charles C. Cole 
Director of Public Safety 


Toronto, Can. 

Recent developments of 
here include the following: 

1. Seventy new “Deflector” type 
safety zones are scheduled for con- 
struction this year in Toronto. (Night 
photo enclosed. ) 

2. News regarding a $51,000,000 
Rapid Transit proposal has just been 


interest 
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New deflector type safety zone in Toronto. 


released to the public by this Com- 
mission. The city has been asked to 
contribute about $9,000,000 toward 
this but has not taken action on it 
yet. This plan would free two very 
important main streets of car tracks 
making them available exclusively for 
motor traffic. 


by W. F. Irvin, Mem. I.T.E., 
Research Engineer 
Toronto Transp. Comm. 


Honolulu, Ter. H. 


Expenditure of $50,000,000 over a 
10-year post-war period for territorial 
highways is being planned by the ter- 
ritorial department of public works, 
an estimated $10,000,000 of which 
will be expended during the first three 
post-war years. Federal aid will 
amount to about $2,221,000 annually 
during that time. 

Seven million dollars’ worth of 
roads have been built in the islands 
since the war—mainly for military 
purposes—but are badly in need of 
repair due to the extremely heavy na- 
ture of the vehicles used on them. It 
has been announced that legislation is 
pending that would give the highways 
division 60 percent of fuel tax monies 
amounting to approximately $1,500,- 
000 annually in the post-war years. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Planning Engineer, Mr. Walter 
S. Smith, is now in the process of 
studying the arterial highway system 
as laid out in our City Plan, which 
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Because of their smooth and quiet operation, comfortable riding, safety 
and high average speeds, Trolley Coaches are popular with Akron riders. 


Typical of the experience of transit operations all over the 
country is Akron’s hearty approval of Rubber-Tired Transit. 
In the “Rubber Capital” today, Trolley Coaches carry 27% 
and Motor Buses carry 59% of all transit passengers—a 
total of 86% carried by Rubber-Tired Transit. 

Akron’s post-war plans call for doubling the number of 
Trolley Coach routes and increasing the number of vehicles 
by more than 50%. 

It is significant that TIMKEN AXLES AND BRAKES 
are used in over 90‘ of all Trolley Coaches, and in a vast 
majority of all Motor Buses, operated in the United States 
today. They are used in all the Trolley Coaches and most of 
the Motor Buses currently being built or released for pro- 
duction. 


38 YEARS OF AXLE ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION e OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





When writing to advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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was made in 1925 and has been fol- 
lowed since then. The City Engineer’s 
ofice is now cooperating with the 
State Highway Department of Ten- 
nessee in making surveys and plans for 
an East-West Arterial Highway in 
this city, and the plans are expected 
to be completed late in this year. If 
this highway is constructed, which we 
anticipate, it will be built under the 
recent federal law concerning inter- 
regional highways through the State 
Highway Department of Tennessee. 
by L. C. Bailey, City Engineer 


Bayonne, N. J. 

Engineer is preparing plans and 
specifications for a sewage disposal 
plant for Bayonne. 

A two penetration broken stone 
Access Road, one and a quarter miles 
long, is being built in Bayonne by the 
state of New Jersey for the VU. S. 
Government. This road, when com- 
pleted, will facilitate shipping from 
the several oil and other industries lo- 
cated there. 

The newly created Zoning Com- 
mission of Bayonne, N. J., has divided 
the city into five zones with different 
restrictions. An ordinance establish- 
ing same has been introduced for 
passage. 

by Harry A. Jaeger, City Engineer 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Terre Haute, Indiana, is working on 
a comprehensive through street lay- 
out for post-war work. Terre Haute 
in common with other cities, has many 
short curb radii and street jogs that 
impede the flow of trafic. Since it is 
a practical impossibility to rework all 
of these in one large project, a planned 
scheme of progressively altering such 
intersections to fit an ultimate arter- 
ial layout is being worked out, the 
Police Trafhe Offcer and the City 
Engineer working in conjunction in 
selecting routes for the arterials. This 
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through street layout aims at dispers- 
ing the trafic flow throughout the 
city street system, and removing local 
city trafhc from state highway routes 
within the city. With this layout to 
serve as a guide, priority ratings will 
be given to intersections and altera- 
tions will be progressively made. 
Street surfacing and widening will be 
planned to meet the same arterial 
scheme. High type surfaces will be 
used on through routes and less ex- 
pensive type surfaces on feeder streets. 
Access streets will be dust proofed. 
by Howard White, Asst. City Engineer 
Terre Haute, indiana 


El Paso, Texas 

The State Highway Department of 
Texas has prepared an elaborate pre- 
liminary plan for a street system car- 
rying the state roads through the City 
and inter-connecting them within the 
city, and the City Plan Commission, 
with this as a base, has recommended 
a complete plan for future develop- 
ment. 

First in importance is a grade sep- 
aration of the streets and the railways 
through the center of the city, with 
eight grade crossings to be eliminated. 
The most favored plan is a depression 
of the tracks. 

Three highway routes involving 
new right-of-way are proposed. One 
would be an express road three miles 
in length with limited access from a 
focal point on U. S. 80 east of the 
city, following an irrigation canal and 
the international boundary with Mex- 
ico to the central district. Another 
would cut diagonally through three 
blocks of old dwellings to correct a 
bad trafhc situation at Five Points, 
the most important secondary business 
center, and a third would be a new 
right-of-way for U. S. 54 for nearly 
a mile paralleling a railroad, with two 
grade separations over other thor- 
oughfares and no cross trafhc. 
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Other viaducts and grade separa- 
tions make a complete program for 
the improvement of traffic conditions 
in the El Paso of the future. 

An immediate plan proposed by the 
Safety Committee of The Chamber 
of Commerce is to cut back curb lines 
around the Plaza in the center of the 
city where most of the busses stop 
and where traffic is the heaviest. An- 
other proposal of this Committee is a 
straightening and improving of the 
Truck Route around the central dis- 
trict. 

by W. E. Stockwell, 
City Plan Engineer 


New Haven, Conn. 

Roy Jorgensen of the Connecticut 
State Highway Commission, in coop- 
eration with Mr. Charles Downes of 
the New Haven Planning Commis- 
sion has recently undertaken studies of 
volume and origin and destination on 
the Boston Post Road, U. S. 1, through 
New Haven. 

The New Haven Police Depart- 
ment is entering a second session of 
training schools wherein a considerable 
portion of the time is beng given to 
trafhe training. 

by T. M. Matson, Mem. i.T.E. 
Director, Yale Bureau of Highway 


Traffic 


Dallas, Texas 

On January 10, 1945 an Origin- 
Destination Study of highway trafhic 
entering Dallas on all major arteries 
was conducted jointly by the City of 
Dallas, County of Dallas and Texas 
State Highway Department. Four- 
teen stations were selected at the 
fringes of the city and all drivers of 
vehicles entering the city were inter- 
viewed from 11 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
In addition volume counts were made 
manually at each location of enter- 
ing and leaving trafic for the dur- 
ation of the interview period and me- 
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chanical counts covered a minimum 
period of 48 hours. Approximately 
80 people were used on the study, in- 
cluding police officers at each location. 
A comprehensive report has been is- 
sued by the State Highway Depart- 
ment, which agency compiled all 
data. 

The City of Dallas was divided into 
12 zones of origin and destination. 
Distribution maps show flow from 
each station to each zone and to other 
stations. Salient features of the sur- 
vey are as follows: 

1. Total 24 hour trafic both direc- 
tions, 55,931 vehicles. Commercial 
trafhc 18.4% of total. Zone No. 1, 
downtown business district, was the 
origin or destination of 37°% of total 
trafic. This zone attracted more traf- 
fic than any other zone and more than 
the next four greatest combined. 

2. Vehicles classified as through 
trafic comprised 9.3‘, of total. 

3. Commercial trafic generated in 
zone No. 1 was approximately 40% of 
the total commercial, following rough- 
ly the same ratio as the totals of this 
zone. 

4. The survey indicates that the 
movement of trafic from highway to 
highway was relatively small and that 
the need for routings around the city 
is not as urgent as more direct rout- 
ing which will serve the downtown 
business area more adequately. 

The purpose of the survey was pri- 
marily to select the most logical rout- 
ing through the city of the Federal 
Interregional highways and intercon- 
nections. Dallas, in the proposed Fed- 
eral Interregional System, will have 
six of such highways entering the 
city. Only one other city in the 
United States, i.e., Indianapolis, will 
have this many of such routes. 


by W. C. Brandes, Mem., |.T.E. 
City Traffic Engineer 


You can determine by just looking at this advanced design of a Two Way, Three-Color 
adjustable Signal that it is BETTER-BUILT. 

Note the reinforced aluminum mounting brackets that replace the conventional pipe and 
fitting assembly. A compact, sturdy arrangement, eliminating small, minor parts. 

You bet! It is BETTER-BUILT quality. 

That isn’t all, but it gives an idea of why Marbelite Signals are approved by numerous 
State and City Traffic Departments as well as Traffic Associations, and why there are so 
many thousands of Marbelite Signals in use in these Cities and States. 

Familiarize yourself with other Marbelite features, such as the unbeatable optical unit. 
You will be proud to have such fine quality Signals regulating traffic in your community. 


THE MARBELITE COMPANY, INC. 


26 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








